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Twelve Difcourfes on the Prophecies concerning the firft Eftablifoment 
and fubfequent Hiftory of Chriftianity. Preached at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, at the Ledture of the Right Rev. William Warburton, 
late Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter, By Lewis Bagot, LL.D. Dean 
of Chrift Church. 80. 55. Cadell. 


HE prophecies of the Old Teftament, relashig to the 

Meffiah, are numerous, and wonderfully circumftantial. 
But they have been inveftigated by fo many learned and in- 
defatigable authors, that there is hardly one of any deter- 
minate fenfe, or importance to Chriftianity, which has not been 
minutely and critically examined. The firft writers on the 
fubject naturally felec&ted the moft obvious and ftriking predic- 
tions; and their fucceffors were obliged either to go over the 
fame ground, or.infift upon other prophecies lefs clear and 
decifive. In the former cafe, the learned reader feldom found 
any thing new in their difquifitions ; and in the latter, nothing 
more fatisfaQory than what he had feen before. This difad- 
vantage is {till increafing upon us; and an author muft greatly 
excel his predeceffors in fagacity, or the beauties of compofi- 
tion, who expects, in writing on this trite fubje&t, to gain ate 
tention in the prefent age, 

Within thefe few years, prophecy has. been a favourite 
{ubje&t of enquiry. The late bifhop of Gloucefter revived 
the ftudy of it, by founding a leéture for the purpofe of 
proving the truth of revealed religion in, general, and of 
Chriftianity in particular, from the completion of the prophecies 
in the Old and New, Teftament, which relate to. the Chriftian 
church, ‘ efpecially to the apoftacy of papal Rome.’ The 
fcheme which is here efpecially recommended, leads the Ware 
burtonian le&turers into the myfteries of the feven feals, the 
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feven trumpets, the feven vials, the whore of Babylon, and 
other paffages in the Apocalypfe, where they may find room 
to employ their penetration and their ingenious conjectures, 
for a century to come, though, perhaps, with little fatisfaion 
to the rational and judicious reader. 

In the firft of thefe diftourfes, the learned author makes 
fome general remarks on the moral government ‘of God, fhew- 
ing, that Providence direéts all events, and purfues the pur- 
pofes of his will, through the various revolutions of human af 
fairs. He then proceeds to obferve, with a more particular 
view to the Chriftian difpenfation, that the virtues and vices, 
the ftrength and weaknefs of the-princes of the earth, were 
alike direéted to farther the determined counfel of God ; that 
Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander, Epiphanes, Emilius, and 
Cleopatra, all contributed, as if it had been by concert, to 
carry on one and the fame defign, though it was abfolutely fo= 
reign from their thoughts; that the prophets, who point out 
the feveral fteps of this divine arrangement, are uniform in de- 
claring, that all was but fubfervient to the introduttion of a 
certain difpenfation, which would concern and comprehend the 
interefts of the whole race of men; and that they defcribe the 
nature of this new economy by decifive and infallible charac- 
ters, and afcertain the time, circumftances, and particular mode 
of its rife and eftablifhment in the world. 

In the fubfequent leftures he therefore enquires, whether at 
atime, and in a manner agreeably to the predi@ions of the 
prophets, fuch a difpenfation as they defcribe was actually fer 
en foot upon earth. As there are prophecies, predetermining 
the feveral fates of this difpenfation in fubfequent times, the 
author confiders them likewife in their proper order, 

The confequence is this: if the events in all refpects corre- 
fpond, and explain the foregoing prophecies, then fuch a dif- 
penfation is of divine appointment ; the doctrines it holds forth 
are indifputable truths; its laws and injunétions of neceffary 
and univerfal obligation; its fan&ions and promifes fuch as 
eannot fail. 

Before he enters on this extenfive fubje&, he premifes fome 
refletions on the proper evidence of a divine revelation; and 
on that particularly which arifes from the completion of pro- 
phecies. 

The two great vouchers of divine revelation are miracles and 
prophecy. When we fee the laws of nature fufpended or con- 
trolled, it is at once evident, that no lefs power is exerted than 
that of the Author of nature himfelf. In like manner, when 
contingent events are found to have happened, in exact con- 
formity to predifions delivered ages before, it cannot be 
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doubted that the minds of thofe prophets were informed by him 
who alone can fee through all contingencies. 

Having confidered the argument from miracles as ftrong and 
obvious, beyond all others, to the common-apprehenfion of 
men, he thus proceeds to that of prophecies : 


‘ The argument from prophecy is not of a nature fo immes 
diately ftriking. The fenfe of the predition muft be afcertained, 
and a fufficient agreement with its accomplifhment made out, 
before any conclufion can be drawn. So that had we only one 
prophecy to urge, or even feveral independent ones, it would 
have been extremely difficult to have derived thence fuch an ar- 
gument as fhould have commanded the faith of every reafonable 
and honeft man. But we have a chain of prophecies commenc- 
ing with our firft parents, and carried on through fubfequent 
oracles more and more explicit for many ages. ‘The hiftory of 
mankind lays before us a correfponding chain of events accom- 
plifhing thefe prophecies, brought down to a period not long 
fince paft. Such a fyftem of prophecies as this, uniform and 
connected in its parts, becomes a continual proof for ever in- 
creafing in weight and authority ; and when confidered in one 
comprehenfive view, excludes at once all poffibility of human 
fagacity or contrivance. The argument from prophecy thus 
urged, adds a credibility to thofe miracles which once carried 
their own conviction with them. In former ages, while the firft 
defign only of prophecy was in view (namely, to raife hopes and 
expectations in the minds of men, without which no religion 
could have fubfifted in the world), then was their faith in it com- 
monly confirmed by fome miraculous work. Of this kind was 
the immediate change in the ferpent’ s form, when our firft pae 
rents received the original promife of a future reftoration ; fuch 
the miraculous birth of Ifaac, and many other like inftances. 
Now, in their turn, prophecies accomplifhed give an affurance 
to our faith in paft miracles; which includes one evident reafon 
why miracles fhould ceafe to be repeated, fince the other, from 
their nature, muft be going on to the end of the world. In this 
fenfe perhaps it is, that the apoftle, having occafion to mention 
miracles and prophecy at the fame time, fays of the latter, that 
it is Bs Casoregoy, fomething more durable and firm, which fhould 
Jaft and continue, and be as it were a root, from whence new 
degrees of evidence fhould perpetually arife. It is impoffible to 
imagine that the apoftle meant to extol one to the difparagement 
of the other. They who have the moft ftrenuoufly maintained 
fuch a fenfe, have been found for the moft part not very averfe 
to give up the argument from both. The truth is, that they 
have each a feparate office in the fupport of our faith: and if at 
any rate one can be got rid of, the fortrefs is fo far weakened.’ 


The primitive Chriftians have fallen under the cenfure of a 
modern hiftorian, for urging the argument from prophecy, in 
their apologies, repeatedly publifhed in behalf of themfelves and 
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their religion. * It was an argument, we are told, beneath the 
notice of philofophers ; fuch as could by no means engage the 
attention of men of fenfe and learning. It might ferve to edify 
a Chriftian or convert a Jew. But this mode of perfuafion (it 
feems) lofes much of its weight and influence, when it is ad- 
dreffed to thofe who neither underftand nor refpeé&t the Mofaic 
difpenfation nor the prophetic ftyle.’? Gibbon’s Hift. vol. i. 

To which our our author replies : 

* Here is a prefumption made, that the weight of the argu- 
ment from prophecy depends upon fome previous refpe& and de- 
votion entertained forthe prophets. This is not the cafe. If it 
be made plain that fuch and fuch facts were predifted by fuch 
men at fuch a time; and that their predi€tions were verified in 
the event, the argument, I apprehend, is the fame, be it ad- 
dreffed to whom it may, Jew or Gentile. ‘* When a prophet 
fpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow rot, nor 
come to pafs, that is the thing which the Lord hath not fpoken : 
but the prophet hath fpoken it prefamptuouffy : thou fhalt not be 
afraid of him.” Neither Mofes nor the prophets require refpe& 
on any other conditions. The argument, therefore, isa fimple 
ftate of fact, dependent only on the principles of reafon common 
to all men; an argument that both thofe ancient philofophers 
who contemned, and thefe modern who revile and calumniate the 
Chriflian apologifts, ought, in juftice to themfelves and their 
boafted reafon and learning, to have attended to. They had 
then perhaps learned, from their own conviétion, to have re- 
{pected both Mofes and the prophetic ftyle.’ 

In the following pafflage the author feems to have thrown a 
light on two or three obfcure expreffions in the fecond Epiftle 
of St. Peter, i. 19. 7 

¢ St. Peter wrote his fecond Epiftle to certain Chriftians, 
whom he had himfelf converted and eftablifhed in the truth, pro- 
bably from among the Jewifh profelytes, certainly not unac- 
quainted with the writings of the old prophets. His objeé is 
to remind them of the pradlical duties of their new religion, and 
of the ground of their faith, fuch as he had delivered it tothem; 
fetting forth the power and majefty af God, as he himfelf, an 
eye-witnefs, had feen it manifefted in the perfon of Chrift Jefus. 
His teftimony in this refpe&t was indifputable; efpecially as he 
was perfonally invefied with miraculous powers. His reafon for 
thus reminding them he exprefsly afligns, «* I think it meet, as 
long as I am in this tabernacle, to ftir you up, by putting you 
in remembrance; knowing, that fhortly I muit pat off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jefus Chrift hath fhewed me (not 
only reminding you of that evidence which was the firft means 
of your converfion) I will endeavour alfo zxasers (every poffible 
way) that after my deceafe you may have thefe things always in 
remembrance.” And for this purpofe in particular it is that he 


mentions prophecy. ‘They had been ufed to his own —- 
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of the miracles of Chrift which he had atually feen: they had 
alfo probably feen miracles performed by himfelf. ‘The force of 
this argument after his deceafe, and when no farther miracles 
fhould be wrought among them, he was fenfible would in fome 
meafure decline. He therefore refers them to that other fort of 
teftimony, the force of which would never abate. ‘* We have 
alfo BeCasorscov—ray weoPnTinoy Acryor.”” This was an evidence not 
of the fame brightnefs and fplendor with that to which alone they 
had been hitherto accuftomed; and which obtruded itfelf on 
their minds without much care or thought on their part. The 
apoftle therefore adds, ‘* w xarwg morse apocexorles—to which ye 
do well that ye apply with diligence and attention. (for fo the 
words import) as to a light fhining in a dark place:” as if he 
had faid, you will find it at firft a light faint and glimmering, 
furrounded on every fide with almoft impenetrable darknefs ; 
fufficient, however, if you keep your mind intent upon it, to 
guide and fecure your fteps; and growing continually brighter 
the more you advance towards it.—Such feems to be the apoftle’s 
meaning: I fay /eems to be his meaning; for the words I am fen- 
fible are capable of a different con{truction from what hath here 
been propoied, and fomewhat a different one might be admitted 
without at all invalidating the argument. Iam only concerned 
to maintain, that the word of prophecy here mentioned doth not 
mean fimply any one fpecific paflage (as hath been contended by 
one *, whofe critical fkill in the Greek language is juftly ef- 
teemed), but that it muft relate to the whole of the prophetic 
writings: Indeed, on the other fuppofition, the pertinence and 
weight of this concluding admonition, and of, the remark fub- 
joined to it, are entirely deftroyed. The reafoning, as I have 
fiated it, is juit and true in itfelf, and perfe&tly appofite to the 
main fcope of the Epiftle. It was, no doubt, of great moment 
to thofe early converts, to pay a ftri€t regard to this laft kind ad- 
monition of their venerable paflor.’ 


In the beginning of the fecond Difcourfe, the author. lays 
down this general obfervation, which, he thinks, may ferve to 
remove all ground for the principal doubts and obje@tions that 
can be made to the application of the prophecies. 


‘ It appears, both by their own writings, and by the Jewith 
hiftory, that it was the proper character and bufinefs of the pro- 
phets to reprove the wickednefs of the people, and denounce the 
divine judgments againft it; and, at the fame time, to revive 
and ftrengthen their love and confidence in the God of Ifrael, by 
fetting before them the future bleffings they had to expect from 
his favour and mercy. ‘Thefe judgments, and thefe mercies, as 
urged to a people who allowed the divine authority of the pro- 
phets, would be alike a terror to wickednefs, and encouragement 





* Dr. Markland.—See his note on the paflage fubjoined to Bow. 
yer's Greek Teitament, 1 
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to faith and godlinefs, whether the accomplifhment of them be- 

longed to a nearer or more remote period. Whence it happens, 

that fa&s, widely diftant from each other, are frequently placed 

in connection, without any notice of the intermediate ages, The 

time and circumftances of the Babylonifh captivity were defcribed 

in precife terms, and fet forth in the figurative ftyle of eaftern’ 
poctry and eloquence: and the fact agreed in every refpe& with 

the predictions. Yet we find evident traces of judgments more 

fevere and more lafting, than can be accounted for by any cir- 

cumflances of that time. But thefe denunciations appear to be 

fully verified, when compared with the Roman fubverfion of the 
Jewith flate, and the fubfequent condition of that people, from 

the days of Veipafian to this hour. The returning mercies of 
God on an afflicted and humbled people, in reftoring them to 
their country, their laws, and the full exercife of their religion, 

after feventy years captivity in a foreign land, were bleffings that 
might well be infifted on as a ground of hope and comfort: yet 
what was there that happened in confequence of the decree of 
Cyrus which can be faid to juftify half that the prophets have 
written? The Jews were not then placed in a better ftate than 
they had before enjoyed under fome of their beft kings: and it 
1s plain, that the fure mercies of David were not completed be- 
fore the captivity. The people, till then, were in expectation 
of feeing themfelves in a ftate of greater fecurity and {plendor, 
under fome prince of the houfe of David, than they had as yet 
experienced: and thefe expectations wereapproved and firengthen- 
ed by the prophets. The gleam of profperity which they en- 
joyed after their return, was foon interrupted by great and 
grievous troubles, ; 

‘ The greateft of the prophetic bleflings, therefore, were not 
then accomplifhed, but are to be looked for, if any where, in 
fome later period. It is plain likewife from hiftory, that the 
Jews fufrered nothing more calamitous than the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity; nor received any bleffing greater than the reftoration from 
it, between the days of Cyrus and Tiberius Cefar, We are juf. 
tified, therefore, in the application of the moft important of the 
Jewith prophecies, io events after the full eftablifhment of the 
Roman empire.’ 

The return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity was an 
event of the higheft importance to a Jewifh prophet: he there- 
fore {peaks of it in the moft hyperbolical language. But pomp- 
ous defcriptions, ftriking metaphors, and bold hyperboles, are 
Ufual with the oriental prophets upon almoft every occafion ; 
and their figurative expreffions are to be underftood with great 
abatement. The gleam of profperity which the Jews enjoyed 
after their return from Babylon was indeed of fhort duration ; 
but it was fufficient ground for the rapturous flights of the 
prophet Maiah, in the fixtieth chapter, and other fimilar pa 
faces, , 
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¢ Some oracles (our author fays) are fo exprefled, that their 
firft accomplifhment falling fhort of the full import of the ex- 
reflion, though agreeing unequivocally to a certain point, 
fhould ferve as a fign or token to Jead to a confident expectation 
of a more entire completion.’ Serm. v, 


This notion has a tendency to render every prophecy uncer- 
tain and precarious. For if it is not appropriated to one event, 
and one only, by unalienable marks and charaéteriftics, we can 
never be fure of its proper application. A prophecy which 
fuits two events, may fuit as many more; becaufe all the cir- 
cumftances in which thefe events coincide, muft be general in 
their nature, and ambiguous in their application, 

© The firft accomplifhment, it is faid, may fall fhort of the 
full import of the expreffion.’—We anfwer: it can never be ex 
pected that predictions, exprefled in eaftern metaphors and hye 
perboles, fhould be literally fulfilled. The prophet Ifaiah, 
when he {peaks of the deftru@ion of Babylon, fays, ** The ftars 
of heaven, and the conftellations thereof, fhall not give their 
light ; the fun fhall be darkened in his going forth, and the 
moon fha!l not caufe her light to thine.” Chap. xiii. 10. The 
indignation of God againft the Idumeans is reprefented in the 
like dreadful words: ‘* The hoft of heaven fhall be diffolved, 
and the heavens flall be rolled together as a fcroll.” Chap, 
xxxiv. 4. The deftru&tion of Egypt is expreffed in the fame 
fublime and figurative language by the prophet Ezekiel. 
‘* When I fhall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and 
make the ftars thereof dark ; I will cover the fun with a cloud, 
and the moon fhall not give her light.” Chap, xxxii. 7. Our 
Saviour ufes the fame expreffions, when he fpeaks of the de- 
fructios of Jerufalem. ‘* The fun fhall be darkened, and the 
moon fhall not give her light; and the ftars fhall fall from 
heaven, and the powers of the heavegs fhall be fhaken,” Matt, 
xxiv. 29. Here we might fay, the overthrow of Babylon, Idu- 
mea, Egypt, and Jerufalem, falls fhort of the full import of 
thefe expreffions. But the truth is, it was never intended that 
fuch predi@tions fhould be literally accomplifhed. It muft be 
obferved, that the coming of the Mefliah was a ftumbling- 
block to the Jews, and not a fubjeé of national exultation. Oa 
his appearance they loft their peculiar privileges; their law, 
their covenant, and their templar fervice were abolifhed. And 
in a few years years after his crucifixion, they began to feel the 
fatal effeéts of this horrid imprecation, ** His blood be on us 
and on our children.” Under thefe circumftances, it could not 
be faid of the Jews as a people, and in reference to the Meffiah, 
‘In his days Judah fhall be faved, and Ifrael fhall dwell fafely #.” 
wal © Te Be Wiete >... ke aes 
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Some writers fpeak with great confidence of a future reftora- 
tion of the Jews to their native land. But this, we apprehend, 
is an abfurd notion, originally maintained by the Jews, who 
ftill expeé&t a temporal Meffiah ; and fupported by Chriftian 
writers, on the mifapplication of prophecies, which defcribe the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity in the bold 
and figurative language of eaftern eloquence. 

For thefe, and other reafons which might be affigned, we 
cannot help thinking that many prophecies are ufually applied 
very improperly to Chriflianity, and the church in future 
times, which ought not to be extended beyond the limits and 
duration of the Jewifh fiate. At the fame time we allow the 
general principle for which this learned writer contends, in his 
fecond difcourfe, that the do@rine of a future and more excellent 
difpenfation is not only contained in pofitive and exprefs predic- 
tions, but alfo neceflarily implied in the very frame of the Jewith 
ceconomy. 

The gofpel difpenfation, according to the comparifon of our 
Saviour, was like a grain of muftard-feed, arifing from a fmall 
beginning, and fpreading itfelf by degrees to an amazing ex- 
tent. Our author, therefore, in his third difcourfe, endeavours 
to fhew, that this is perfecily agreeable to all the reprefenta- 
tions and views which the prophets have givea us of the king- 
dom of the Meffiah. 

In his fourth fermon, he confiders the diftinguifhing marks 
and charagteriftics of the Meffiah. Under this head he tells 
us, in a high ftrain of Athanafianifm, that 


‘ The perfon defcribed by the prophets, as to be born a man 
upon earth, of the family of David, was not to begin his exift- 
ence at that future period, when he fhould become man ; but did 
then a€tually exift when the prophets fpoke, and had exifted 
from everlafting, the proptr Son of God, therefore himfelf God ; 
eternal, therefore God; the authorized object of divine wor- 
fhip, therefore God ; the Creator of the world, therefore God ; 
Jehovah, therefore the one true God, the God of Ifrael, whofe 
name alone is Jehovah, the Moft High over all the earth.’ 


In the fifth difcourfe he fhews, that the Meffiah’s kingdom 
was not to be of this world, but fomething of a more pure, 
more fpiritual, and more extended nature than. mere earthly 
principles could either give rife to, or admit of ; that the mer- 
cies of his reign were not to be confined to one nation; and 
that the dcliverance which can anfwer the prediGtions of the 
prophets, muft be a general deliverance, applicable to all man- | 
kind, | | 

This leads him to confider the ceath of Chrift as an ex- 
piatory facrifice, as a. fatisfacion made to the divine nature, 
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as a ranfom paid to God to free us from the bondage we were 
under to fin and fatan,’ &c. 


The following refle€tion is worthy of notice : 

‘ A difpenfation of fo extenfive, complicate, and fpiritual a 
nature, requiring too the fefferings and death of its founder, muft 
be but an unpromifing undertaking for an impoftor to engage in. 
And accordingly, they who have fet up in this way have formed 
themfelves entirely on the narrow carnal prejudices and mifconcep- 
tions of the Jews, and notafter that model which was held forth 
by the prophets.’ 

The fubje& of the fixth difcourfe is the time of the Mef- 
ffiah’s coming. Here the’ author proves, that, according to 
the defcription of the prophets, it was to have its begin- 
ning before the Jewith policy was at an end; that Chrift 
fhould diftinguifh the fecond temple by his perfonal appear- 
ance, &c. 

Speaking of John the Baptift, preceding the appearance of 
the Meffiah, he has this pertinent remark : 


¢ This circumftance muft operate as a bar to the pretenfions of 
impoftors. A double fcheme was neceffary to be concerted; the 
pne prior and fubfervient to the other; and to be carried on by 
different perfons, the ambition or private views of only one of 
which could be ferved by it. But as interefted and felfith views, 
of one kind or other, are the only inducements that can lead men 
to cheat and impofe, fuch a combination as this could not be 
undertaken with any profpeet of fuccefs.’ 


And in the conclufion of this difcourfe, he remarks, 


‘ That all the periods affigned by the Jews for the coming of 
the Meffiah have now been paft above two hundred years,’ 

Several of thefe, as fixed by Abarbanel and others, may be 
feen in the treatife De Adventu Meffiz. Bartoloc. Bib. Rabbin, 
tom. Vv. 

The feventh difcourfe is calculated to fhew, that Jefus and 
his apoftles did eftablith a fyftem of religion in the world at the 
time contended for ; and that what is now called Chriftianity, 
the laws and doétrines of which are contained in the New 
Teftament, is fubftantially that very fyftem which was then 
eftablifhed, at the period limited by the prophets for the com- 
mencement of the Meffiah’s kingdom. 

After mentioning fome pagan authorities on this head, he 
thus endeavours to vindicate the teftimony of. Jofephus : 

* His hiftory reprefents the ftate, character, and circumftances 
of the Jews, at the time we are fpeaking of, in a manner exadtly 
conformable to what we find in the apoftolic writings ; and fo 
far confirms their veracity. More than once he mentions Jefus 
as having lived a fhort time before. His teftimony in one place 
gives 
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ives fuch full fupport to the whole gofpel hiftory, that it feems 
rm that reafon only to have fallen into fufpicion; though, in 
other refpeéts, it has as good a claim to authenticity as any paf- 
fage whatever in all his writings. It is direétly referred to by 
many old writers of unquettionable credit ; and the bare omiffion 
of it in others, whofe fubjeéts might be fuppofed to have led 
them to notice it, is a negative argument (though much infifted 
en) that can prove little, as long as there is pofitive evidence on 
the other fide. But arguments are urged from the paffage itfelf, 
It is pretended, that more is admitted into it than Jofephus, as 
a Jew, could admit. What Jofephus might or might not admit, 
is hard for us to determine at this time. The different copies 
afford fome flight varieties in the reading, which help, however, 
to remove the fuppofed difficulties, That he had not the fame 
averfion to Chriftians and their doétrines that fome of his coun- 
trymen had, may be fairly inferred from his faying nothing 
againft them in any part of his works. His book of Antiquities, 
in which this memorable paffage ftands, is addrefled in terms of 
honour and refpeé to Epaphroditus, who was himfelf moft pro- 
bably a Chriftian. It might well be on his account that the hif- 
torian fhould add thofe words (ciye avdpa aviov Asyew xpn) as if he 
had faid, ‘* If I may be allowed to call him a man, whom I know 
you worfhip as God ;”—the other words reprefented as includ- 
gng an infuperable difficulty, sro 6 Xeiros mv, if that be the exa® 
yeading, need imply no more, than that the Jefus, whom he is 

eaking of, was that very perfon whom Epaphroditus and his 
fellow Chriftians called 6 Xgiros ; not that Jofephus acknowleged 
his pretenfions in their full extent. It is remarkable, that Jerom 
genders the words ** Et credebatur effe Chriftus—And be was 
Believed to be the Chriji,” 

© The fubjec& which the hiftorian is upon neceffarily led him 
to fay fomething of Jefus and his followers. He is profeffedly 
treating of feveral attempts at innovation in the Jewith ftate, that 
had been made about that time. What he appears to have faid, 
is no other, on a reafonable interpretation, than what fuch a Jew 
as Jofephus might well fay when he was writing to a Chriftian 
friend : and it 1s faid in aturn of phrafe and expreffion peculiarly 
his own. For thefe reafons I am convinced, that this teftimony 
ts authentic with refped& to the fa&t of the miniftry and death of 
Jefus, and the continuance of certain perfons profefling to be his 
difciples after his death, which is the only purpofe to which I 
mean here to apply it.’ 


In the eighth difcourfe the author confiders what the pre- 
tenfions of Chriftianity are, and how far they correfpond with 
thofe more general characters, which the prophets reprefent as 
effential to the new difpenfation. Under this head he fhews, 
that Chrift was ofthe houfe of David ; that he was the Son of 
God in a proper and diftinguifhed fenfe ; that he paffed his life 

-wpon earth in a humble, defpiled, aflitted ftate; that he performed 
8 many 
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many miraculous works; but that he underwent a painful and 
ignominious death ; and raifed himfelf from the dead, in exa& 
agreement with what the prophets had foretold of the Meffiah, 

In proving that Jefus Chrift was of the family of David, the 
author appeals to the following anecdote: 


‘ In the times both of Domitian and Trajan, the kinfmen of 
our Lord were judicially arraigned, as being of the Davidical 
family, then deemed a dangerous offence, For this we have the 
teftimony of Hegefippus, a living witnefs of the fact.’ 

The fuppofed kinfmen of our Lord here mentioned, were 
grandfons of St. Jude. Scaliger treats this as an improbable 
ftory. The learned reader may fee his reafons for exploding 
it, in his Notes on the Chronicle of Eufebius, p. 187, edit, 
1606. What our ‘author fays of Hegefippus being a living 
witnefs of the fa&, is alfo incredible. Domitian was aflaffic 
nated in the year 96; Trajan died in 117; but Hegefippus 
did not go to Rome till about the year 170, and was alive 
in the firft year of Commodus, A. D. 181. It is therefore 
utterly improbable that he fhould have been prefent at the ex- 
amination of the fuppofed kinfmen of our Lord, in the reign of 
Domitian. Our author adds: * The Babylonifh Talmud too 
admits, with refpeét to Jefus himfelf, that he was re/ated to the 
kingdom.’ This teftimony is as infignificant as the former, The 
Babylonian Talmud was not compiled till about 500, or, as 
F. Morinus thinks, not finifhed till 700 years after Chrift; and 
the conceffion of an unknown writer is of no weight. Chrif- 
tianity wants no fuch teitimonies ; itis hardly worth producing, 
efpecially in that vague and unfatisfaory manner in which it 
is exhibited by our author, who feems not to have confulted 
the Talmud, but to have taken his argument at fecond-hand; 
for he does not condefcend to inform us in which of the twelve © 
folio volumes it is to be found. 

The ninth difcourfe contains an account of the nature of the 
Meffiah’s kingdom. The tenth is a reprefentation of the pro- 
grefs and fates of the new difpenfation, from fome paffages in 
the Apocalypfe. The eleventh is a continuation of the fame 
fubje@. The twelfth confifts of obfervations on the ufe and 
intent of prophecy, and the inferences deducible from the fore= 
going arguments. : 

In the courfe of thefe difcourfes, the learned author has not 
only endeavoured to demonftrate the truth of Chriftianity from 
the prophecies of-the Old and New Teftament, but has more- 
over attempted to fhew, that many of thofe theological doc- 
trines, which are maintained in our creeds and articles, * are 
thofe very doctrines which have been held forth by the prophets 
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fince the world began, as the effential dofrines of that faith, by 
which all men fhould be faved.’—This part of his performance 
is a work of fupererogation ; but it will, no doubt, be accepte 
able to the orthodox divine, 





Sermons on feveral Occafions, preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge ; so which is prefixed, a Differiation on that Species of 
Compofition, By J. Mainwaring. B.D. Sve. 6s. Cadell, 


T° thefe Difcourfes the learned author has prefixed a differ- 
tatidn on the compofition of fermons. In the firft part of 
this tract, he endeavours to vindicate the ufe of fuch argumen- 
tative difcourfes, as are written more particularly with a view 
to readers of an improved tafte, and a cultivated underftanding. 
He then confiders the proper ftyle of fermons, with refpe& to 
perfpicuity, purity or * correéinels, elegance, pathos, piety, and 
eloquence. 
In treating of correétnefs, he very juftly complains of the in- 
accuracy of fome writers, and the affectation of others, 


‘ The generality of thofe, who have attained any great profi- 
ciency in the art of thinking, feldom condefcend to take much 
ains in learning to exprefs their thoughts ; and the greater part 
of thofe, who have been long converfant in the learned lan- 
guages, 2re al‘o very fubject to neglect their own. The confe- 
quences of this will be noticed in confidering our concluding ar- 
ticle. In the mean time, one cannot bat famenr the hard fate 
of our admirablelanguace, which, though it has a little of the 
German roughnefs, ‘correfponding with that martial fpirit fo pe- 
culiar to both regions, to our climate, as well as totheirs ; is far 
from being deficient in regard to delicacy; and in point of 
firength and fublimity, is fuperior to the Roman language, 
when carried to its utmoft perfetion. Yet while the other great 
nations of Europe have long been ufing every poffible endeavour 

to cultivate theirs, the ftudy of Englifh has been left to itfelf ; 
or confined to mere children, and their low, illiterate, fe. 
male teachers. It fhould feem indeed as if learning had en- 
tered into a league with ignorance to complete the ruin of our 
all-fated language. Confider the practice of the abdleft fcholars. 
Do they not aflume a privilege of altering it, as oft as they 
pleafe, under pretence of improving it, by the introduction not 
only of new, or antiquated terms, but of foreign idioms, and 
forms of conftru€tion? And has not every writer of eminence, 
whether in the polite, or the learned world, prided himfelf in 
adding fomething to this increafing fund? If the practice fhould 
proceed much farther, in another century our purett writers muft 
be unintelligible; for we fhall have little or nothing of the ge- 

muine Englifh remaining in our tongue.’ 
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The author might, with great proprtety, have enlarged on 
the fault, which he but flightly mentions in the latter part of 
this extraG@. Affe&ation was the deftruGion of the Latin lan- 
guage, and will moft probably have the fame effeét on our’s. 
Cefar and Cicero, Virgil and Horace, wrote with an eafy and 
elegant fimplicity 5 but foon afier the middle of the firft cen- 
tury, the Roman writers, both in profe and verfe, began to aim 
at fomething, which, in their eftimation, was more brilliant 
and ornamental. Accordingly we find fome of their compofi- 
tions adorned with all the embroidery of falfe eloquence ; but 
by this ridiculous vanity they foon deftroyed the purity of their 
language. ! 

Speaking of the fermons preached at Cambridge, Mr. Main- 
waring fays: 

« There are many perfons, who, habituated to the road of 
fcience, feem fond of giving to their difcourfes the air of a lec- 
ture, a treatife, or a differtation. Now, let the merit of fuch 
performances be ever fo con{picuous, the management of them is 
unqueftionably wrong. In the univerfities, where fermons are 
juftly confidered as a fort of exercifes, it is allowable to deviate 
a little from the ordinary and accuflomed methods of preaching ; 
and it is natural to expeét, that this liberty, like all others, 
fhould fometimes be mifapplied, or extended too far. But, from 
the matters fometimes difcuffed, and from the method of treatin 
them, a ftranger attending divine fervice at St. Mary’s church, 
would almoft imagine, that he was prefent in the ancient {chools 
of philofophy, where fome point of no real moment was difcufled 
in great form, or in an ailembly of Romans, or Athenians, con- 
vened to debate fome nice queftion of natural law, or political 
expediency. Among the hopeful adepts of this fort, fome feem 
to be anxious fo to feleé&t the fubjects of their difcourfes, that they 
may not be fafpected of having any connection with religion or 
morals; while others feem to have forgot, that the goflpel is a 
part of our religion,’ 

Thefe, he tells us, are extraordinary cafes; but we are ins 
clined to believe they are too common, both in the univerfities, 
the metropolis, and the country. However, he feems to wifh, 
that preachers would abandon the old beaten track, that is, we 
fuppefe, the old form of divifion and fubdivifion, and give their 
fermons a more claffical air. 

‘ Even in this period of refinement, Dullnefs has her patrons 
ftill ; and divinity, fhe pretends, is her peculiar province, He, 
who fhould venture on the profane propofal of allowing to fer- 
mons a more Claffical form and texture, would hardly be allowed 
by fuch to have any juft idea of his facred office, or any real re- 
gard for the welfare of Chrilftians. Yet furely a greater preju- 
dice to the interefts of piety, as well as learning, can fcarce be 
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contrived, than to countenance the notion, that the fame prin- 
ciples, which tend to the perfeftion of other compofitions, are 
repugnant to the character of thefe: and that the clergy in their 
difcourfes fhould be confined, like fo many fleepy pack-horfes, to 
the old beaten track, and accuftomed pace. If the extraordinary 
genius of our eminent divines in the prefent and preceding cen- 
tury has been able to bear up under the fervile reftraints, which 
bigotry impofed ; yet the bad tafte, which at all times has pre- 
vailed fo generally, and which a fet of formalifts would gladly 
perpetuate, has produced as general a difguft in men of improved 
underftandings. It is in vain to think of eluding the force of this 
remark, by imputing the difguft to affeftation, or profligacy. For 
although fuch a temper may poffibly incline men to defpife all 
fermons whatfoever ; yet certainly it is not a proof of this tem- 
per to diflike thofe which are badly written; or to diftinguifh 
between the degrees of merit in fach compofitions. But, fetting 
tafte afide, there is another point, which deferves attention. Not 
only men of education in general, whofe opinions refpeéting re- 
ligion, and the methods of teaching it, are of fome confequence ; 
but perfons, whofe lives, are of the worft fort, have often a true 
relifh for literary excellence, and have fometimes owed their re- 
. formation to this fingle circumftiance. Left this fhould be termed, 
in derifion, a new project for the advancement of religion, I 
would beg leave to obferve, that it is as old as Chriftianity. St. 
Paul, for the fake of converting Jews and Heathens, conde- 
fcended to comply with their fancies, and even their prejudices, 
fo far as he could with fafety, or confiflency. If modern’ mini- 
flers of the gofpel can bring bad men to a better way of thinking 
by indulging their tafte for elegance, fhall they be deterred by 
the fcoffs and cenfures of a few envious, or narrow-minded per- 
fons, who know not what excellence of any kind is; or hate every 
excellence which they cannot attain?’ 


In order to explain and exemplify any paflage in this differ- 
tation, which may want illuftration, the author has fubjoined 
a variety of notes and obfervations on the fermons of fome of 
our divines lately deceafed ; among which we have the follow- 
ing ftri€tures on the fermons of Dr. Ogden, archbifhop Secker, 
&c. > 


¢ Perhaps there does not exift a more perfec {pecimen of falfe 
pathos, than in a fermon on inoculation by a late right reverend 
author. And the whole of his lordfhip’s oratory is of a piece 
with the pathos, I mutt leave the reader to his own conjectures 
concerning the perfon. But that he may not be left unprovided, 
J will refer him to a fermon of Dr. Heylin on the paflion—indeed 
to all the fermons on the paffion and crucifixion by writers of 
little judgment and no genius—to thofe of Dr. Langhorne in par- 
ticular, and of the Methodifis in general, where the inftances of 
falfe pathos are fo numerous, and fo eafy to be found, that I think 
it needlefs to quote them. Befides, the time will be better em- 
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ployed in attending to thofe of a genuine pathos, which feems to 
pervade the fermons of the late Dr. Ogden on the reciprocal 
duties of parents and children, and is frequently found ia 
thofe by Dr. Blair,—as indeed every other grace and perfection 
of writing, | 

« Some writers, without falling into the familiar pertnefs here 
reprehended, have facrificed perfpicuity by endeavouring to af- 
fume the lively air of the Socratic dialogue. In the fermons of 
the late Dr. Ogden, which we have had occafion to mention 
before, the objections and anfwets come upon us, and leave us, 
with fo little notice, that we {carce perceive what is their bufi- 
nefs, or who are the perfons and characters intended. This cir- 
cumftance muft often have perplexed the hearers, as it createsa@ 

degree of obfcurity, which the attention of a reader is {carce able 
to furmount. 

‘ No writer ever united fo much learming, argument, and good 
fenfe with the familiar and popular manner of preaching, as the 
late archbifhop Secker. And to this uncommon excellence was 
added another felicity ftill more peculiar. For that earneft and 
perfuafive plainnefs in his delivery, which made every hearer in 
a crouded congregation ftill fancy himfelf was the perfon ad- 
drefied, is alfo the leading charatteriftic of his ftyle: and altho” 
this was aided and inforced by the art of the fpeaker, yet its ef- 
fe& doth not depend on any fuch accident,—as little indeed, as 
on. the ornaments of expreflion, which he rather avoided. 

¢ He was one of thofe perfons, whofe merits, though they 
could not be unperceived, were far from being well underftood 
by the age in which he lived. To ftate them fully, is beyond 
my ability, beyond. the compafs of a note, and foreign to the 
occafion, which led me to trace fome features of his character. 
Impartial pofterity will do him juftice, notwithftanding the great 
poet, his cotemporary, thought proper to beftow upon him fuch 
a negative, and niggardly commendation, 


ss Secker is decent” ———— 


The meaning indeed of the word, as here employed, was, per- 
haps, very different from that which it carries in its common ac- 
ceptation, And a better epitome of his character could not well 
be given, than in the words of Horace, 


< Quid verum, atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc fum.”* 


But, perhaps too, he had conceived againft that excellent pre- 
late, and his illuftrious order, fome accidental prejudice, and, 
being naturally inclined to fatire and farcafm, might mean to in- 
finuate,—either that, he was an exact obferver of proprieties, like 
the lady in his poem, 

«¢ Virtue the finds too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever.” 


Or, that being but feldom feen, where it was moft to be expe&- 
ed, mere decency, from its uncommonnefs, became meritorious. 
ae 
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¢ If either of the two laft were his meaning, he never was more 
miftaken, of more injurious. Even the enemies of epifcopacy 
would hardly deny that propriety of behaviour is, and ever has 
been characteriftic of the prelacy : and an unremitting attention 
to all the duties of his calling in every flage of his advancement, 
abundantly proved Dr. Secker’s regard to principle,” 


“The difcourfes in this volume were calculated for the uni- 
verfity, where the author chiefly refided ; and are upon the fol- 
lowing fubjedis : Pity and Courtefy ; the Art of knowing how to 
be abafed, and how to abound ; God no Refpeder of Perfons ; 
on the twenty-ninth of May; on the Ufes of Refentment; on 
Reafon and Difcretion in teaching and fupporting Religion ; on 
Martyrs and Apoftates; on the Nature of Religious Liberty; on 
our Saviour’s Parables ; and on the Connection and Harmony of 
the divine Difpenfations. The two firft, on Pity and Courtefy, 
made the author known to the univerfity. The others, except 
the three laft, have been printed feparately. 

The following obfervations on the ufé of courtefy may be 
fafficient to give our readers a juft idea of Mr. Mainwaring’s 
ftyle and Manner of writing. 


¢ Whoever -confiders the temper and character of reafon, 

when it has long been intent on grave and important fubjeéts, on 

deep refearches, or abftrufe {peculations, will find it to be that of 
referve and aufterity. Some degree of thefe qualities are ob- 
fervable in all ftudious and contemplative men; and in many 
' ‘they prevail in fo great a degree, as almoft to alienate and 

eftrange them from their own fpecies. In that deep retirement 
‘which is chofen for the purpofes of ftudy, it is common to con- 

tract an unfociable humour, which never can be worn off; a rufti- 
city and roughnefs, which no after-polifh can get the better of, 
Never indeed can the ufefulnefs and importance of the feverer 

ftudies be rendered problematical by any abufes or defeéts to 
which they may be liable, fo long as it is poflible to guard againft 
them. But without fome attention to this point, all that is gained 
on the fide of reafon, will probably be loit on that of fentiment. 
Yet whoever fhould reflect how much our own happinefs and 
that of others depends on the due cultivation of this latter prin- 
ciple, would fee little caufe to triumph in any intellectual acqui- 
fitions which are made at the expence of it. Much lefs if he far- 
ther reflected, that right affections, though they fhould chance to 
be exerted in the purfuance of miftaken notions, may be very me- 
gitorious : whereas the jufteft notions without correfpondent af- 
fections, can never make him one jot the better. Far from thefe 
manfions facred to fcience, for ever far, be that cynical and 
contemptuous fpirit, which delights in difcovering and ex- 
pofing defects and blemifhes! Farther ftill be that wanton and 
mifchievous paffion for fatire and ridicule, which never enter- 
tains one part of fociety, but at the expence of another! But — 
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theft of ail be that polemic pride, which combates, not with 
a view of conviction, but of conqueft; and triumphs, bat to in- 
falt! Wherever learning takes this dangerous direction, the 
waat of it would have been a bieffing. But it maft be confeffed, 
and ought to be lamented, that, without the leaft tin@ure of thefe 
odious qualities, nay, with many ufeful and excellent endowments, 
it iscommon for perfons to be highly unacceptable merely for the 
want of that courteous, and obliging behaviour, which alone can 
give them their true value. It isthe ftrange deftiny of fuch per- 
fons to be admired, refpected, and — fhunned |! — admired and 
refpected, for their great proficiency in virtue and learning ; and 
fhunned, for their perfeét ignorance, or wilful neglect, of thofe 
little regayds and attentions, which, as long as men have ay 
remains of fenfibility, nothing can difpenfe with. It thould be 
wrong to indulge the Jeaft fufpicion that.there is any natural en- 
mity between the Sciences and the Graces, The poffibility of 
their entire union and harmony is out of all queftion. But fill 
it will often happen, that the very talents, which enable men to 
fhine in folitude, fhall hinder them from pleafing in fociety. 
That love of truth and eccuracy, which guided thein with fo 
much fuccefs in their philofophical enquiries, by teaching them 
to diftruft their own conceptions ; may greatly miflead them in 
their focial intercourfe, where too little deference to the unim- 
portant, or even erroneous, opinions of others would be highly 
prejudicial. Much accuftomed to reading and thinking, they 
are apt to examine the conduct and principles of thofe with 
whom they live and converfe, with the fame {crupulous aad) fe- 
vere impartiality that hiftory furveys the lives and actions of men 
in paft ages, .Thofe lofty ideas of moral perfection, with which 
their minds were early poffeffed, are apt alfo to breed in them a 
want of indulgence for every thing, which appears to fall fhort of 
it. Hence, even the honeft indigaation againft vice, and the juft 
contempt of folly, when nourithed and fed by refle€tion, will 
often grow intemperate, and fometimes terminate in fpleen and 
mifanthropy. Hence that paffionate and ill-timed regard for 
reafon and juftice, which refufes to yield to the neceffity of fee- 
ing men imperfe&, and of making thole equitable allowances, 
which, after all, the beft and the wifeft could ill do without, 
But fay that any were exempt form failings, ftill they would 
be under the fame obligations to courtefy, becaufe if they have 
any defire to be ferviceable, they muft fubmit to be agreeable ; 
and it is impoffible they fhould ever be fo (unlefs from fome 
ftrange peculiarity of character), without complying with thofe 
rules and modes of behaviour, which cuftom and common con- 
fent have adopted. 

‘ The truth is, that without the affiftance of courtefy, wifdom 
counteraéts fuch a formidable mein, and virtue carries fuch a 
hoftile appearance, that by the generality of men, who judge 
from appearances, what is moft unlike them, will be thought 
moft eligible. The ignorant and the vicious know how to ime 
prove the advantage, and draw over to their party many, who 
Vou. L. Auguft, 1780, H have 
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have no liking for their principles, by the fkilful exertion of that 
familiar and attractive quality, which, as it never fails to brighten 
_, the beft charaéters, {0 it ferves to fhadow and difguife the worl.” 
In fome of thefe difcourfes, the author’s principal defign, and 
-the tendency of his arguments, are not fufficiently obvious ; 
for want, perhaps, of the old methodical arrangement. In 
“other refpeéts; there is merit in thefe compofitions ; and the 
“author appears to be a man of ingenuity and learning. 








‘Obfervations on the Théory and Cure of the Venereal Difeafe. By 
John Andree. 870. 35. in boards, Davis. | 


PA Oe wishBanding the. many treatifes which have been written 

™ on the venereal-difeafe, we find in the one-now before us 
‘fo great a variety oft ufeful enn as juftly intitles it to 
‘particular attention. 

The author begins with giving a eoncife account of the hif- 
tory of the difeafe ih this country ; whence it appears that the 
‘lues venerea was known in Britain before the epoch of its fup- 
pofed importation from America. In confirmation of this re- 
mark, Mr. Andree obferves, that in the original manulcript of 
the ancient Cuftomary of the diocefe of Winchefter, for the re- 
gulation of the public ftews, or brothels, in the reign of Henry 
VI. the difeafe is mentioned as a common, and not a new one. 

Mr. Andree diftinguifhes the difeafe into three ftates: the 
firft is the gonorrhoea, and its effeéts: the fecond, chancre, its 
immediate confequences, and fome other fymptoms; and the 
third is the confirmed, or conftitutional lues venerea, the ftate 
when the fymptoms feem to be occafioned by the ation of ve- 
nereal virus, generated in the patient’s body. 

The author, having formerly treated of the gonorrhea, and 
its effects, proceeds to the fecond ftage of the difea’e, or thar 
of a.chancre, which he defcribes with great exadctnefs. 

« The parts on which they ufually happen, fays he, are the 
glans penis, the corona glandis, the prepuce, the frenum, the 
Hin of the penis, the outer and inner labia pudenda, the clitoris 
and its prepuce, and fometimes the vagina, in women. The 
number of chancres which arife in confequence of an unclean con- 
neétion, varies confiderably (which happens from caufes un- 
known), being from one to ten or twelve; the moft common 
cafes are from one to about four: and I have obferved, that, in 
proportion as they are more numerous, they have a lefs degree 
of venereal malignancy, are more eafily cured, and are the lefs 
liable to produce the confiitutional lues ; whelene a fingle chan- 
cre is molt commonly either very difficult and tedious of cure, or 
heals too foon, which gives rife to other fymptoms of the vene- 


seal difeafe. 
¢ The next circumftance to be RISA | is the time of the 


appearance of chancres after the infecting virus has been applied. 
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It is ufually from about thirty hours to three or four weeks ; the 
moft common time is about five or fix days. I have been told of 
a cafe, in which it was near feven weeks before they appeared. 
But no material affiftance, in forming ajaft prognoftic of the fu- 
ture progrefs of chancres, feems deducible from the time of their 
appearance, farther than that, in general, the earlier they arife, 
the greater is the tendency to inflammation ; and that the later 
they are, there is more reafon to be apprehenfive of the difeafe 
having entered the conftitution. It is a common opinion, that 
the earlier the difeafe is in its appearance, the greater is the de- 
gree of virulence of the matter which communicated it, and con-. 
fequently that the fymptoms will be the more virulent; but ex- 
periments which have been made on this fubje& tend to prove, 
that the malignancy of the fymptoms is entirely independent on 
the degree of virulence of the infe&ting fluid ; and from analogy, 
by comparing this difeafe with fome others, we have farther rea- 
fon to adopt this opinion: for example, in the fmall pox, the 
violence of the difeafe depends on the conftitution, and the me- 
thod of treatment; for (experimenti gratia) people have been 
inoculated from the worft kind of the difeafe, which has produced 
as mild and good a {fpecies of the {mall pox as matter from the 
beft kind; and I have obferved, in thofe who have had the ve- 
nereal difeafe many times, that the fymptoms have ufually ap- 
peared nearly at the fame diftance of time after the infecting fluid 
was applied ; alfo, that fome people are much more liable to 
catch the difeafe than others : which circumftances tend ftrongly 
towards proving that the time of its appearance depends princi- 
pally upon the tendency of the conftitution to be affected by the 
venereal virus.’ 


After delivering a general account of chancres, in refpeé& of 
their firuation, number, and other circumftances, Mr. Andree 
introduces a detail of the various preparations of mercury, and 
the method of ufing them. He obferves, that the general 
and almoft conftant action of mercury upon the body, is to 
increa(fe its irritability, which renders it more difpofed to re- 
fift every injury inflied on it. On this principle it has been 
remarked, that a perfon who is under the ufe of mercury can- 
not bear fo ftrong an electric fhock as at another time. On the 
fame principle, it is found to be peculiarly injurious in the 
hemoptoe, and fome other diforders: and, Mr. Andree ob- 
ferves, it feems to be on the fame theory, that it is apt, in 
gouty people, to bring ona fit of that diftemper. In confe- 
quence of this remark, our author hints at the propriety of try 
ing a gentle courfe of mercury in thefe cafes in which the obje& 
is to bring on a fit of the gout. 

Mr. Andree afterwards treats, with great precifion, of the 
methods of curing chancres, and alfo buboes, with the phymo- 
fis, paraphymofis, &c. 
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Ulcers of the tonfils or uvula, when apparently the confe- 
quence of a chancre improperly treated, have generally been 
comfidered as a eertain fymptom of the conftitutional lues ; but 
Mr. Andree fafpeéts the juftnefs of this opinion, from the fol- 
lowing circumftances : 


¢ Firft, becaufe it ufually appears in a much fhorter time than 
a conftitutional lues. venerea does ; fecondly, that the chancre, 
on the appearance of this fymptom, lofes much of its virulency ; 
and laftly, that the difeafe is confined to this part. . From thefe 
circumftances, I think it may be rationally inferred, that the 
difeafe has removed from one part to the other, without infecting 
the conftitution. It muft, however, be confeffed, that it is dif- 
ficult to afcertain whether the conftitution is infe&ted with the 
difeafe by this change of fituation, or not: yet, in favour of my 
Opinion, it muft be obferved, that in fome cafes of abfceffes (not 
venereal) the matter has been abforbed, and another abfcefs ap- 
peared in fome diftant part of the body, and in a lefs {pace of 
time than feems neceflary for the tranflation of the matter, by 
the circulation of the blood, from one part to the other. And 
farther, fome parts are more prone to be affeéted by the venereal 
virus, at its removal from the genitals, than others; and the 
throat feems to be the moft fo of any diftant parts.’ 


The author next treats of the laft ftage of the difeafe, or that 
which is properly diftinguifhed by the name of Lues Venerea. 
This, he obferves, is frequéntly caufed by the unfkilful ma- 
nagement of fome of the fymptoms proceeding from chancres. 
Sometimes, however, it is the tmmediate confequence of a 
chancre ; and, in other more rare inftances, it appears without 
any previous venereal fymptoms; the virus having probably 
been abforbed from matter applied to the external parts of ge- 
neration, without producing any difeafe of them. Mr. Andree 
informs us, that, from his own obfervations on a great num- 
ber of cafes, thofe cures are feldom found to be permanent, 
which are performed with lefs than fourteen dofes of mercury ; 
and he is of opinion, that mercury, when it does not produce 
any apparent effects, has in very few cafes even the power of 
ftopping the progrefs of the fymptoms, in this ftage of the 
difeafe. 

Previous to the author's treating of the fymptoms of the con- 
ftitutional lues venerea, we meet with the following general 
obfervations on the ufe of mercury. 


¢ Tt fhould be a general rule to introduce as much mercury at 
each time as the patient can bear, without its producing any vio- 
lent effects. It is not, however, yet afcertained, whether it is 
beft to give, or rab in, the mereury in a double quantity every 
other day, or half the fame proportion each night. [n obftinate 
cafes, and ftrong conftitutions, the firft of thefe methods fhould 
be tried ; but in common cafes, and in all weak conftitutions, 
ae 3 any 
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any attempts to get alarge quantity of mercury into the body in 
a fhort time, will be attended with danger of its bringing on 2 
diarrheea, a violent falivation, or fome fuch diforder as would 
retard the cure. The mercury, in curing this ftage of the dif- 
eafe, is to act principally by the quantity introduced into the 
Body in a diffolved ftate; therefore one of the mild clafs of its 
preparations will, in moft cafes, be the moft eligible: but if fach 
are found not to a&t upon the conflitution in a proper way, that is, 
when a great quantity has been introduced without producing any 
effe&, one of the acrid mercurials may be given to advantage, to 
excite the mercurial ftimulus in the conftitution, and caufe it to 
diffolve the mercury ; thus a few grains of calomel, given every 
night, will, in fome cafes, foon bring on a ptyalifm, after half a 
drachm of crude mercury has been taken, or rubbed in, every day 
for two or three weeks, without producing any fuch fymptom: if 
this method does aot produce the defired effe&t, a large dofe of one 
of the acrid preparations fhould be given. This peculiarity is 
in fome cafes conftitutional ; but in others it feems to be owing 
to the long-continued ufe of mercury, by which it lofes the power 
of fiimulating the body ; juft as ftrong liquors, or an unwhole- 
fome air, ceafe to produce any bad effects upon thofe who have 
been long accuftomed to them. In one cafe of this kind, the 
unhappy patient had fuch a caries of the right orbit, that the 
eye was protruded out of the focket: he had, by the advice of 
his furgeon, rubbed in a drachm of ftrong mercurial ointment, 
and had taken three quarters of a grain of corrofive fublimate of 
mercury, night and morning. Another furgeon, being con- 
fulted on this cafe, advifed that the mercurial courfe fhould be 
left off, and that the patient fhould take no other medicine for 
three weeks, except a laxative potion every other day. He was 
then put under a gentle courfe of mercurial inunétions ; and, in 
ten days after, a kindly fpitting enfued, though only half as 
much mercurial ointment was rubbed in every night, as had been 
ufed in the former courfe. In the other ftate, when the mer- 
cury does not produce any of its ufual effe&ts upon the patient, 
and that circumflance cannot be accounted for from the caufe 
above mentioned, it is to be regarded as a conftitutional pecu- 
liarity : in thefe cafes, the dofes fheuld be increafed as fuddenly 
as can be done with prudence, and fome of the ftimulating pre- 
parations tried: perhaps ele&rification might be afed to advan- 
tage in fome cafes ; which, by increafing the irritability of the 
body, might render it more fufceptible of the mercurial ttimulus. 
From fome inftances of this kind which have come under my in- 
f{pection, and others which I have been informed of, this difpo- 
fition does not feem to be peculiar to any conititution or form of 
body, buat occurs in ail.’ 


The whole of this treatife is clear, judicious, and practical $ 
and contains many valuable obfervations refpeéting both the 
hiftory and cure of the difeafe, in the ftages of chancre, and 
the conititutional lues venerea. 
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Ode, inferibed to John Howard, Ej. F. R. 8. Author of & The 
State of Englith and Foreign Prifons.’ By William Hayley, 
Efg. 4%. 15. 64. Dodifley. 


Ov favourite poet has here refumed his prolific pen, to 

pay a deferved tribute of applaufe to one of the moft wor- 
thy and benevolent characters this age has produced. Toa 
mind like Mr. Howard’s, the free-will offering of fuch a Mufe 
muft afford more pleafure and fatisfaGtion than all the honours 
and emoluments which fortune could beftow upon him. It is 
wel] known that this humane traveller vifited every loathfome 
dungeon in this kingdom, fearlefs of the dreadful confequences 
which he might naturally have expected from fuch a dangerous 
enterprize ; but the fame Providence which faved and proteéted 
the good bifhop of Marfeilles * extended its care over this equally 
bold and pious adventurer. This refolution our poet has finely 
expreffed in the following elegant ftanza. 


¢ What precious drug, or ftronger charm, 
Thy conftant fortitude infpires 
In fcenes, whence, muttering her alarm, 
Med’cine, with felfifh dread, retires? 
Nor charm, nor drug, difpel thy fears: 
Temperance, thy better guard, appears : 
For thee | fee her fondly fill 
Her cryftal cup from Nature’s pureft rill ; 
Chief nourifher of life! beft antidote of ill!’ 


His generofity in vifiting foreign prifons, as well as our own, 
is mentioned in terms of the warmeft approbation. Mr. Hay- 
ley’s apoftrophe on this fubjeé is truly poetical, 


¢ Ye nations thro’ whofe fair domain 
Our flying fons of joy have paft, 
By Pleafure driven with loofen’d rein, 
Attonith’d that they flew fo fait! 
How did the heart-improving fight 
Awake your wonder and delight, 
When, in her unexampled chace, 
Philanthropy outftript keen Pleafure’s pace, 
When with a warmer foul fhe ran a nobler race! 
‘« Where-e’er her generous Briton went, 
Princes his fupplicants became : 
He feem’d the enquiring angel, fent 
To fcrutinize their fecret fhame. 





® Pope has immortalized him in thefe lines : 
‘ Why drew Marfeilles’ good bifhop purer breath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death?” 


_ alluding to.his conftant vifitation of the fick in his diecefe during 
the time of the plague. See Pope’s Effay on Man. 
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Captivity, where he appear’d, 

Her languid head with tranfport rear’d ; 
And gazing on her godlike guett, 

Like thofe of old, whom Heaven’s pure fervant bleft, 
E’en by his fhadow feem’d of demons difpoffett. 


The allufion to Scripture in the laft line is remarkably. beau- 
tiful, and gives us a favourable idea of the author’s mind, 
which feems in this, and all his works, to be pioufly and reli- 
gioufly difpofed ; which the following lines, perhaps the beft 
in the whale Ode, may tend to confirm. 


* Taught by that God, in Mercy’s robe, 
Who his cceleftial throne refign’d, 
To free the prifon of the globe 
From vice, th’ oppreffor of the mind! 
Forthee, of mifery’s rights bereft, 
For thee, Captivity! he left 
Fair Fortune’s lap, who, far from coy, 
Bade him with {miles his golden hours employ 
In her delicious bower, the feftive fcene of joy 


The poem ends thus : 


‘ In that bleft hour, when Seraphs fing 
The triumphs gain’d in human ftrife ; 
And to their new affociates bring 
The wreaths of everlafting life: 
May’tft thou, in Glory’s hallow’d blaze, 
Approach the Eternal Fount of Prailfe, 
With thofe who lead the angelic van, 
Thofe pure adherents to their Saviour’s plan, 
Who liv’d but to relieve the Miferies of Man !° 


It has been too often objected to fome of our beft poets, that 
their own moral charafer was by no means of a piece with the 
leffons of inftru&tion which they held out to others. We haye 
heard enough of Mr. Hayley from every quarter to know, that, 
diftinguitfhed as he is by his produtions, his private virtues are 
more than equal to his-public pre-eminence; and his leaft me- 
rit is that of being the beft poet of his age. 





Effays on the Hiftory of Mankind in rude and uncultivated Ages. By 
James Dunbar, LL.D. Sua. 65. Cadell. 


HE author’s intention in this work is, as he himfelf ex- 
preffes it, ‘ to folve fome appearances in civil life, and, by 

an appeal to the annals of mankind, to vindicate the character 
of the fpecies from vulgar prejudices, and thofe of philofophi- 
cal theory.’ In purfuance of this defign, he gives us a feries 
of obfervations on the primeval form of fociety ; on language, 
‘as an univerfal accomplifhment ; on the criterion of a polifhed 
| H 4 tongue, 
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tongue, and the criterion of polifhed manners ; on the rank of 
nations, and the revolutions of fortune; on the general in- 
fluence of climate on national obje&s ; on the tendency of lo- 
cal circumf{tances to affe&t the proceedings of nations ; on the 
relation of man to the furrounding elements ; on man as the 
arbiter of his own fortune; on fafhions which predominate 
among various tribes of mankind; on the tendency of moral 
chara&er to diverfify the human form ; and on the hereditary 
genius of nations. 

Thefe are copious fubje&s, which promife a variety of agree- 
able information, efpecially as the author poflefies an ample 
fhare of learning, tafte, and difcernment ; but, through an ab- 
firaGted or a refined train of reafoning, thefe Effays will proba- 
bly be thought lefs entertaining than the reader might have 
expected. 

In treating of the criterion of a polifhed language, he makes, 
among others, the following obfervations : 


¢ Words @u@uate with the modes of life. They are varied, 
or exterminated as harfh and diffonant, upon the fame principle 
that any mode or fafhion is varied or exterminated as rude and 
vulgar. And the prevalence of this principle ultimately tends to 
the eftablifhment of a general diftinétion. Hence the {moothnefs 
of the Jonic dialeét, rather than the roughnefs of the Doric, re- 
commends itlelf to a polifhed age. 

‘ Peter the Great confidered the German as a fmooth and har- 
monious tongue, and ordered it as fuch to be ufed at court. In 
proportion as the court of Peterfburgh became more polifhed, the 
German was difearded, and the French fubflitated in its room. 

‘ In general the fuperior refinement of the French eftablifhed 
its currency in all the politer circles of the North of Europe ; 
and upon the fame principle the Greek, which had no charms 
for the Romans in the ruder ages of the republic, ravifhed the 
ears of imperial Rome, 


Hoc fermone pavent, hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
Hoc cunéta effundunt anjmi fecreta. Juv. Sat. vi. 


« In the prodotion of the founds of language, climate is con- 
cerned, as well as the degrees of civilization, But this natural 
caufe operating upon manners alfo, and through that’ medium 
upon {fpeech, its dire and fimple influence upon the organs 
ought not to be confounded with its reflex and more complicated 
operations. 

¢ Climate, in both ways, may favour or obfiruct refinement 
in founds, o: derive (0 them a peculiar charader. 

‘ It the I-n.uage of the Malais, a people berbarous and fierce, 
is however rightly celebrated as the jofteft in Afia, the climate, 
in {uch inflances, by an irrefiftible application to the organs, 
2éts in opp: fition to manners, and controuls theiz natural ten- 
dency. If the jargon of the Hottentots is, on the other were 
the 
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‘the harfheft jargon in the world, it feems an effe& rather charge- 
able on manners with which the climate is not immediately con- 
cerned. 

‘ In periods, however, of equal refinement, the articulation 
and accents of the North are, in our hemifphere, diftinguifhable 
from the articulation and accents of the fouthern regions, In- 
articulate found is governed by fimilar rules, and a different ftyle 
and compofition in mufic are found beft accommodated to the ge- 
nius of different nations. 

‘ The French mufic accordingly, as well as the Italian, igs 
univesfally exploded among the Turks; and whether from the 
texture of their organs, or from climate, or from certain habi- 
tudes of life, poffeffes no power to ravifh their ears with har- 
mony, Or to intereft the paffions. 

‘ In general European mufic is difrelifhed or exploded in the 
Eaft. ** Your mufic,” faid a native of Egypt to M. Niebuhr, 
‘* is a wild and offenfive noife, which a ferious man can hardly 
endure.” Nor is this an anomalous example. Wnoen I{menias, 
the greateft mafter in mufic at the court of Macedon, was com- 
manded to perform before the king of Scythia, the king * hav- 
ing heard the performance, far from acquiefcing in the public 
admiration, ‘fwore that to him the neighing of a horfe was more 
agreeable: fo little acceptable to Scythian ears, and to a barba- 
rous monarch, were the moit admired compofitions of the Greeks. 

‘ Even among nations of equal refinement there is to each ap- 
propriated a ftyle in mufic reiulting from local circumftances, or 
from certain peculiarities of character; and national mufic, be- 
caufe niore intelligible, will ever be more acceptable than foe 
reign, to. the inhabitants of every country. Thus the fame 
founds, though in fome refpects intelligible to all, excite per- 
ceptions which are merely relative, and therefore variable with 
the mechanifm of our organs, with the affociations of fancy, and 
with the cultivation of tafte. It is the fame with words. Words 
adopted into language, in the age of barbarifm, and whofe harfh- 
nefs then is either not difcernible, or not offenfive, will of courfe 
be relinquifhed or abolifhed in a more difcerning and cultivated 
period. And by confequence, fentences conftrufted with fuch 
different materials, though the vehicle of the fame ideas to the 
undesftanding, will imprefs our organs with charaCteriftical and 
diftinét perceptions. 

‘ It is a remark of Voltaire, in celebrating the illottrious 
founders of Helvetian liberty, that the difficalty of pronouncing 
fuch names had injured their fame with pofterity. 

‘ A fimilar remark might be formed with regard to’ certain 
{ciences and arts, where technical terms abound, and a difcou- 
ragement arifes from the coarfenefs of the language in which 
they are delivered. Not to mention the ufelefs jargon of the 
{chools, grown fo juftly offenfive to the public ear, the barbarifin 





® Atheas king of Scythia, Plut. De Epicuri Decret. p, 1095. 
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of its f{cientific terms proves in the prefent age, at leaft in the 
fathionable world, rather unfriendly to the Linnzan fyftem. This 
natwralifts confefs. The late Mr. Gray, whofe mufical parts 
were fo delicate and correét, was fo ftruck with this deformity 
in a fyftem in other ref{pe@s fo worthy of admiration, as to have 
attempted to make the German Latin of Linnzus purely claffi- 
ea): a tafk which perhaps Gray alone was able to perform. Bat 
though this fpecies of deformity may be an objet of regret, faf- 
tidious furely, or rather to the Jaft degree fantaftical, is the tafte 
which can be diverted, by fuch frivolous confideration, from 
the ftudy of nature. 

‘ The fenfe of barmony in a well conftituted mind, difpenfes 
with its obje€ts, in favour of more liberal and manly indulgence. 
And in the expreffion of found, in the intimation it brings, in 
the fentiments and feelings which, independently of arbitrary 
appointment, it calls up in the human underftanding, or im- 
prefles on the human heart, confifts the chief importance of thofe 
modulations which prevail in different fyftems of language, 

¢ When the emperor Charles the Fifth + fo pleafantly cha- 
raterifed the feveral languages of Europe, this general effect of 
found alone exhaufted the criticifm. He infinuated no other com- 
parifon, nor eaquired into their artificial fabric. The criterion, 
however, of a polifhed tongue feems principally to refide there.’ 


On the relation of man to the furrounding elements, the 
author fuggefts thefe ufeful remarks. 


‘ There is no one country on the face of the earth which is 
declared, by general confent, to be the fitteft refidence for man. 
‘Fhat influence of the heavens feems to be relatively the beft, 
which habit has rendered the moft familiar; and to exchange of 
a fudden one climate for another, is always hazardous for any 
tribe or people. Yet the pofitive malignancy of no climate of 
the world can be inferred from the dangers which are fo often 
confequent on the migrations of mankind. Our phyfical habits 
are eftablifhed or difiolved by flow degrees; violent tranfitions 
feem repugnant to. nature, and often threaten our conftitution 
with deftruction. But if it can refift the impetuofity of the fhock, 
the body accommodates itfelf by degrees to its new condition. 
Things offenfive become indifferent, or even agreeable; things 
noxious, innocent or falutary, and in time perhaps fo effential, 
that no danger were more to be apprehended than a return to 
ancient habits. Emigrants can learn only from experience the 
peculiarities of other climates ; and, in the courfe of that expe- 
rience, they ftroggle with a feries of calamity, from which the 
natives of tnofe climates are exempt, and from which the pofte- 
rity of thofe emigrants will be exempt in all fucceeding genera- 
tions. If we may judge then from the firft impreffions on our 
2+.imal ceconomy, the external conflitutions of nature, in the 
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+ Francefe ad unamico, Tudelco al fuo cavallo, Italiano alla fua 
&@gnora, Spanugloa Dio, Inglefe a gli uccelli. 
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different climates of the earth, tends rather to difcourage than to 
promote the diftant migrations of mankind.— 
¢ In fome climates of the world, the body arrives foon at ma- 

turity, and haftens to a diffolution with proportional celerity. 
In other climates a longer period is allowed both for its progrefs 
and decline. In the ages of antiquity, the Britons were remark- 
able for the longeft, the Egyptians for the leaft extended life; 
while the ordinary ftandard in other countries deviated, as was 
fuppofed, more or lefs from thefe oppofite extremes. Con- 
fiftently with the fame order of fecond caufes, modern hiftory in- 
forms us of a variety of people among whom the natural term of 
life exceeds not, or even falls below the flandard of Egypt; and 
the Britons yield, perhaps, in longevity to the more northern 
nations. ‘The balance of numbers, indeed, may not be affeéted 
by fuch diftinétions. If climates the moft prolific are alfo the 
moft deftru€tive to the human {pecies, the rules of proportion 
are not broken; and the encreafe of mankind in one countr 
may be as effe€tually advanced by the prolongation of life, as in 
another by a more abundant progeny. But, whether the law of 
mortality be fo adjufted or not to the law of generation, the 
ftated period of life is fomewhat variable among nations. And, 
if the facts were doubtful or equivocal in general hiftory, the in- 
fluence in this refpect of local fituations, and of air of different 
temper, might be alcertained from the public regifters of morta- 
lity in contiguous fettlements, and under the fame civil ceco- 
nomy. ‘The air of the Hague is reputed the beft in Holland: 
the air of Amfterdam the moft malignant: and the duration of 
life in thofe two places feems to correfpond with this nataral 
caufe. To correct fuch influences, there is perhaps fome fove- 
reign antidote, fome controuling regimen laid up, for future ge- 
nerations, in the ftores of philoiophy. But from fa& to poilibi- 
lity there lies no appeal ; and in ali ages of the world, the term 
_of our exiftence, though dependent on a multiplicity of caufes, 
feems to have had fome reference to climate; and in general to 
have increafed with the latitude. Strength and vigour of body, 
till we arrive at the limit of the polar circle, are found to increafe 
in a fimilar progreffion. 

* Stature and magnitude, on the other hand, are at leaft as 
confiderable in the warmer as in the colder regions. And the 
moft diminutive and dwarfith of the human race are perhaps the 
natives of the frigid zone. 

¢ The Patagonian ftature, after exercifing fo long the curio- 
fity, the {cepticifm, the credulity of the public, is at laft fuffi- 
ciently afcertained, and feems not to violate, in any marvellous 
degree, the ufual defcription of man. But, as a contraft to this, 
the world has been lately amufed with an account of a nation, in 
the ifland of Madagafcar, where the ordinary ftature rifes not 
above three feet and a half. It is not, however, pretended that 
the Patagonians are eminent for intellectual abilities above other 
tribes of barbarians; and the little people of Madagafcar feem 
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to have nothing dwarfifh in the conftitution of their minds. They 
are defcribed, by an intelligent writer *, as a warlike people, 
and a match in genius, in conduct, and in enterprize, for the 
other natives of the ifland. Yet, without impeaching fo refpect- 
able authority, we may be permitted to obferve, that probably 
the fame illufion of imagination which magnified the dimeafions 
of the human figure in Patagonia, has diminifhed them in Ma- 
@agafcar. And the only admiffible conclufion is, that in the one 
country, asin the other, there prevails a remarkable deviation 
from the ufual ftandard towards oppofite extremes.’ 


The author has illuftrated his obfervations by fome curious 
and entertaining notes, one of which we fhall take the liberty 
to extract.: 

Speaking of the firft effays of genius, he fays: 


¢ It is, perhaps, not foreign from the fubje& to obferve, that 
men of genius, though no poets or painters by profeffion, often 
difcover, in early life, a pronenefs to the imitative arts, which 
yield to more ferious occupation in maturer years. Even the 
mafters themfelves, in the decline of life, no longer court the 
Mufes with equal affiduity. It is then the poet, transformed into 
the philofopher, abandons his former walk —— 

* Hinc itaque & verfus & cetera ludicra pone. 

¢ The Biography of the Englifh Poets, to which a writer of 
the firft rank in literature now calls the attention of the public, 
affords a variety of examples of this predilection in early life. 
Cowley and Milton, as well as Pope, ‘* lifped in numbers.” 
Cowley had read all Spenfer, while under tweive, had commenced 
a poet at thirteen, and an author at fifteen, when his poetical 
blofloms appeared. In the Comus of Milton, 2 juvenile pro- 
duction, we behold the dawn of an immortal day. 

‘ The author of Gondibert compoicd a poem on the death of 
Shakefpeare, at the age of ten. 

* Dr. Jortin was a poet in youth, and a critic in maturer age. 

¢ Lord Lanfdown compofed moft of his poetical pieces when a 
perfe& child, the correction of which afforded employment to his 
riper years. 

« Voltaire commenced poet at twelve, compofed the Henriade 
while under twenty-four, and his Brutus, which he regarded 
«* comme fa tragedie la plus fortement ecrite,” at thirty-fix. 

¢ The prefent Imperial Laureat, an appellation which his me- 
sit alone might almoft extort from his contemporaries, is an afto- 
nifhing inftance of the premature infpiration of the Mufes.. And 
not to multiply inftances among foreign nations, the poems af- 
fcribed to Thomas Rowley, a iecular prieft of Briftol, who flou- 
rifhed in the fifteenth century, are probably the produétion of a 
youth who died anno 1770, atthe age of eighteen, a prodigy of 
genius ; and who, in the opinion of no contemptible judge, 
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would have proved the firft of Englifh poets, had he reached the 
full manhood of his days. ‘* From his childhood (fays Mr. 
Warton) he was fond of reading and writing verfes; and fome of 
his early compofitions, which he wrote without any defign to de- 
ceive, have been judged to be moft aftonifhing produ@tions by 
the firft critic of the prefent age.” 

‘ Waller, indeed, is recorded a fingular inftance of a poet, 
who began late the exercife of a poetic talent. ‘‘ At an age (fays 
lord Clarendon) when other men ufed to give over writing verfes 
(for he was near thirty years of age when he firft engaged him- 
felf in that exercife, at leaft thar he was known to do fo), he 
furprifed the town with two or three pieces of that kind, as if a 
tenth mufe had been newly born to cherifh drooping poetry.” 

‘ But this evidence is not conclufive, nor is the noble hiftorian 
perfectly corre&t in point of fact; for the mufe of Waller had 
even acquired a name in the twenty-fourth year of his age, It is 
reafonable, however, to expect that the more perfec perform. 
ances of a great mafter will be of a later date. A correct judge- 
ment is a quality fo effential to great execution in the imitative 
arts, that, according to the Abbé de Bos, it is about the age of 
thirty that the greateft geniufes, whether in poetry or painting, 
have produced their mafter-pieces. 

« But to this Dryden is an eminent exception. His lateft per- 
formances are the beft. His fire, fays Pope, like the fun’s, 
fhone cleareft towards its fetting. Addifon adorns him with fi- 
milar praife ; and he merited the following encomium from the 
illuftrious patron of his declining age: 

‘¢ Not all the blafts of time can do you wrong, 
Young fpite of age, in fpite of weaknefs ftrong ; 
Time, like Alcides, itrikes you to the ground ; 
You, like Antzus, from each fall rebound.” 


Though it is not much to the purpofe, it may be worth 
while to inform the reader, that he will find an account of the 
moft remarkable early geniufes, who have appeared either in 
ancient or modern times, in a fmall volume, written by Jo 
hannes Klefeker, intitled, Bibliotheca Eruditorum preecocium, 
printed at Hamburg in 1717. But, though there are feveral 
ufeful anecdotes in that work, the following ridiculous miftake 
affords us no favourable fpecimen of the author’s abilities, or, 
at leaft, his diligent inveftigation. In his account of Mr. Pope 
he has thefe words: * His adde poéma, vulgatum fub titulo, 
The Rape of the Lock, i. e. rapina clavis regiminis & religionis, 
tertia jam vice recufum, cui oppofuit Efdras Barnwoldius fcrip- 
tum fub titulo: 4 Key to the Lock, i. e. Clavis ad clavem, quo 
peticulofam poématis iftius intentionem detegere conatur.’— 
Surely no writers ever made a more grofs miftake, relative to 
the nature and defign of a plain, eafy, familiar compofition, than 
thefe two notable critics, Kiefeker and Barnwold, 
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Fravels through Spain, with a View to illuftrate the Natural Hif- 


tory and Phyfical Geography of that Kingdom, in a Series of Let- 
ters. Adorned with Copper-plates, and a new Map of Spain. 
. By John Talbot Dillon, Knight and Baron of the Sacred Roman 
Empire. 400. Boards. sl.1s. Robinfon. [Concluded, from p. 47.) 


THE Second Part of this work begins with a narrative of . 


Don Guillermo Bowles’s journey, by order of govern- 
‘ment, to infpeét the mine of Almaden, in La Mancha. This 
mine lies in a hill of fandy rock, which has a craggy fummit, 
ftudded with fpecks of cinnabar, We are informed, that here 
are pieces fometimes found, in which iron, quickfilver, and 
fulphur, are fo mixed together, as not to form a different 
body. This fa& overturns the common opinion, that iron is 
the only metal indiffoluble by mereury. The fallacy of this 
notion Mr. Bowles has alfo experienced in the quickfilver mines 
of Hungary, where is a mixture of iron ore; and he has 
feen in the quickfilver mines of the Palatinate, a great deal 
of ironized mineral ferve as a matrice to cinnabar, 

The neighbouring hills are of a fimilar kind of rock to that 
of Almaden, and furnifh the fame forts of plants; which 
fhews, Mr. Bowles obferves, that cinnabar does not exhale 
thofe poifonous vapours fome have imagined, nor are ‘they 
injurious either to vegetation or mankind. He adds, that a 
miner may fleep with fecurity on a ftratum of cinnabar ; and 
that he has counted above forty forts of ufual plants, which 
thrived and run to feed within the precinéts of the twelve fur- 
naces where the mineral is roafted. The felons who work 
there feel no inconvenience from it, though we are told that 
many of them are fo crafty as to counterfeit paralytic and 
other complaints, to impofe on the benevolent difpofition of 
thofe who vifit the mine. In regard to the innoxious quality 
of cinnabar, Mr. Bowles follows the opinion of don Antonio 
de Ulloa, which is, however, contradi&ory to general obfer- 
vation. 

The narrative next defcribes Mr. Bowles’s new method of 
extracting the quickfilver from the ore of that mine; with 
fome account of the ufe made of quickfilver by the Spaniards, 
in the filver mines of Mexico and Peru. 

In the fecond letter, Don Guillermo Bowles’s Itinerary from 
Almaden to the city of Merida, in Eftremadura, is continued. 
At Merida are ftill to be feen the remains of two Roman aque- 
duéts, a theatre, a triumphal arch, a naumachia, anda cir- 
cus; with two handfome bridges, one over the Guadiana, 
and the other over the Albarregas, 
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The third letter contains the natural hiftory of the locufts 
that ravaged the province of Eftremadura in the years 1754, 
1755, and 1757- We fhall prefent our readers with part of 
this curious account, which is taken from the obfervations of 


Don Guillermo Bowles. 


¢ The locufts, of which I am now going to fpeak, are con- 
tinually feen in the fouthern parts of Spain, particularly in the 
paftures and remote uncultivated diftritts of Eftremadura, but 
in general are not taken notice of, if not very numerous, as. 
they commonly feed upon wild herbs, without preying upon | 
gardens, and cultivated lands, or making their way into houfes. 
The peafants look at them with indifference, while they are 
friking about in the fields, neglefing any meafures to deftroy 
them, till the danger is imminent, and the favourable moment 
to remedy the evil is elapfed. ' , 

* Their yearly number is not very confiderable, as the males 
are far more numerous than the females. If an equal propor- 
tion was allowed, only for ten years, their numbers would be 
fo great, as to deftroy the whole vegetative fyftem. Beafts and 
birds would ftarve for want of fubfiftence, and even mankind 
would become a prey to. their ravenous appetites. In 1754, 
th<ir increafe was fo great from the multitude of females, that 
all La Mancha and Portugal were covered with them, and to- 
tally ravaged. The horrors of famine were fpread even fur- 
ther, and affailed the fruitfol provinces of Andalofia, Murcia, 
and Valencia. 

‘ The amours of thefe creatures are objects of furprife and 
aftonifhment, and their union is fuch, that it is difficult to fepa- 
rate them. When this feparation is voluntary, after having 
lafted fome hours, they are fo exhaufted, that the male retires 
immediately to the water for refrefhment, where, lofing the ufe 
of his limbs, he foon perifhes, and becomes an eafy prey to the 
fihh; having given life to his offspring, at the expence of his 
own. The female, difembarraffed, though not without violent 
ftruggles, {pends the remainder of her days in fome folitary 
place, bufy in forming a retreat under ground, where fhe can 
fecure her eggs, of which fhe generally lays about forty, tkreen- 
ing them by her fagacity, from the intemperature of the air, 
as well as the more immediate danger of the plough, or the 
fpade; one fatal blow of which, would deftroy all the hopes of 
a rifing generation. 

‘ The manner of her building this cell is equally furprifing. 
In the hinder part of her body, nature has provided her with 
a round, {mooth inftrament, eight lines in length, which at its 


. head, is as big as a writing quill, diminifhing to a hard fharp 


point, hollow within, like the tooth of a viper, but only to be 
feen with the lens. At the root of this vehicle, there is a ca- 
vity, with a kind of bladder, containing a glutinous matter, 
of the fame colour, but without the confiftency, or tenacity of 
that 
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that of the filk-worm, as I found by an experiment, made for 
the purpofe, by an infufion in vinegar, for feveral days, with- 
out any effea, 

* The orifice of the bladder correfponds exaétly with the in- 
ftroment which ferves to eje& the glutinous matter, it is hid 
under the fkin of the belly, and its interior furface is united to 
the moveable parts of the belly, and can partake of its mo- 
tions, forming the moft admirable contexture, for every part of 
its operations, as fhe can difpofe of this ingredient at pleafure, 
and eject the fluid, which has three very effential properties : 
firft, being indiffoluble in water, it prevents its young from 
being drowned ; next, it refifts the heat of the fun, otherwife 
the ftruéture would give way and deftroy its inhabitants ; laftly, 
it is proof againft the froft of winter, fo as to preferve a necef- 
fary warmth within, 

‘ For greater fecurity, this retreat is always contrived in a 
folitary place; for, though a million of locufts were to light 
upon a cultivated field, not one would depofit her eggs there, 
but wherever they meet a barren and lonefome fituation, there 
they are fure to repair, and lay their eggs: this difference in 
the earth they difcover by the {mell. Thofe who are of another 
opinion, furely have not obferved the delicacy of thofe organs 
in every fpecies of infects, birds, and animals, which govern 
all their purfuits. I have even feen numbers of wafps come 
to a piece of meat, placed in an open field, and covered over 
with a glafs, fo that their motions, which feem the refult of 
reflection, arife from the emanations and effluvie in the air, 
which ftrike their delicate organs. I have feen legions of in- 
fe&s fly to places where they were bleaching wax; the work- 
men obferve, that the minute they touch it, they become faint, 
and if they do not, by a fudden exertion, free themfelves from 
that vapour, which exhales about half an inch from the wax, 
they are fuffocated, as we fhould be by the fumes of charcoal. 
Every one knows with what fagacity birds of prey fly ‘to fuch 
diftances, guided by the effuvie of cadaverous bodies. Thus 
the locuft of Eftremadura, diflinguifhes the tilled land from the 
barren, and regulates its conduct in confequence, though igno- 
rant of the motive of this preference, nor can it have any idea 
of the fpade, or rejoice at the thoughts of faving its progeny ; 
ating in confequence of that infinite perfection of its nature, 
given originally by the omnipotent Creator.. Like other infects, 
its motions are the confequences of primitive laws, founded on 
infinite wifdom, and not proceeding from fecondary reflection ; 
therefore its behaviour preferves a conftant famenefs, and uni- 
formity, originally perfeét, and not ftanding in need of altera- 
tion, or improvement. ‘The firft locufts were as tkilled as the 
prefent race, and their progeny will tread in their fteps. Thofe 
who call it inftinét, [ fufpect, do not underftand what they mean, 
nor explain to us the true fenfe of that word. a ) 
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‘ Having {pent many hours and days in obferving the labours 
of the locuft, I fhall now proceed to defcribe them. The fe- 
male begins, by flretching out her fix legs, fixing her claws in 
the ground, and holding with her teeth to the grafs; then ex- 
pands her wings, to prefs her cheft clofe to the ground; where, 
clinging firmly, and raifing that pare of the belly, where the 
has the inftrument mentioned before, after forming a right angle 
with her body, fhe fixes it, with fuch ftrength, that it faftens to 
the hardeft earth, and even in ftone; fhe has all the neceffary 
apparatus to make a perforation, but this alone would not an- 
fwer the purpofe, a place being ftill wanted wherein the may de- 
pofit her eggs. 

‘ This hollow cavity is made in about two hours; fhe then 
begins to fhift the earth underneath, and emits the glutinous 
fubftance. Having thus kneaded the earth into a fubftantial 
pafte, and fmoothed the floor with her trunk, fhe lays the firtt 
egg, then renews the operation and lays more, with admirable 
order, and after various repetitions, completes the whole in 
about four or five hours; next covering the fuperior aperture 
with a glutinous compofition, the ftructure is perfect, with every 
advantage againtt the inclemency of the weather, or any hoftile 
invafion. 

‘ The female is now overcome with fatigue, few having 
ftrength, like the male, to feek after refrefhing waters: but, 
exhaufted and fpent, they expire clofe to their progeny, exhibit- 
ing a melancholy fight to the labeurer; who, from their ap- 
pearance, foretells the mifchiefs to follow, without being able 
to prevent them; forming an idea of the hidden enemies, who 
are to devour his harveft, from the multitude of carcafes he finds 
difperfed in the fields. 

« I cannot omit one circumftance, obferved by many others, 
as well as myfelf; and that is, when the females are bufy in 
Jaying their eggs, or in turning the earth, a male would imme- 
diately fix on her back, another male upon him, and another 
befides, Sometimes I have feen fix males piled upon one another, 
over one female; the peafants pretended it was to give her more 
weight and ftrergth to open the ground ; but this could not be 
the reafon, it feeming rather a moment of fury, as obferved a- 
mongit animals ; the more as I obferved, that notwithftanding 
the great number of females in 1754, that of the males was 
ftill greater, even before they took wing, fo as to be two or 
three hundred males to one female, and when they fallied out 
of Eflremadura, to ravage La Mancha, I think I can take upon 
me to fay, there were twenty males to a female: their fex is 
eafily diftinguifhed by their body and trunk, which induces me 
the more readily to give weight to my conjecture, from the great 
fuperiority of numbers in the males, who, luckily for mankind, 
are feemingly difappointed in their purfuits. 

‘ The egg which inclofes the embrio, has the fame cylindri- 
cal fhape as the repofitory it is laid in, being a m mbraneous 
Vor. L, Auguft, 1780. I " cylin- 
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cylinder, one line long, very white and fmooth, They are 
placed afide each other, rather obliquely, the head, as in others, 
being neareft the part where it isto come out, The time of 
hatching varies according to climate, thofe that are in high and 
mountainous places, being generally later than thofe on the 
plains. I faw legicns of them fkipping about at Almeria in 
February, becaufe the climate is fo mild there that moft kind of 
greens are nearly over atthattime. In Sierra Nevada they only 
begin to appear in April, and in La Mancha.they were hardly 
animated in May, when there were no greens yet in the market 
of San Clemente. So that they form a certain thermometer to 
judge of the warmth of the air. From thefe various fituations 
proceed thofe immenfe fwarms of locufts which appear fuccef- 
fively in June, July, and Auguft; but as they always lay their 
eggs in barren places which require a certain additional warmth, 
and temperature to hatch them, it will account for their not ap- 
pearing fo frequently in cold climates, except fuch cafual fwarms. 
of them as may have been wafted there by the winds.’ 

In the fourth letter, the author defcribes the diftri@ of Ba- 
tuccas, in Eftremadura; and in the next gives an account of 
the convent of Jufte, in the Vera of Plafencia, famous for the 
retreat of the emperor Charles V. It appears from the nar- 
rative, that this place, which, upwards of two centuries ago, 
was fo much admired for its beauty, is at prefent in a very 
neglected ftate. The only traces that remain of its royal in- 
habitant are an infcription on the wall, in a corner of the 
garden, beneath the arms of the emperor. 

Letter VI, contains farther obfervations made in the courfe 
of another tour by Don Guillermo Bowles, from Almaden to 
the filver mine of Guadalcanal, chiefly relative to the metal- 
lic fort of itone called emery. The next letter prefents us 
with a defcription of that mine; and the VIIIth enumerates 
remarkable objects in the courfe of a tour from Guadalcanal 
to the city of Seville. Thofe confift principally of mines of 
various kinds. 

The ninth letter mentions extraordinary qualities of the riz 
ver Tinto, with fome account of the copper mine of Rio Tinto 
in its neighbourhood. ‘The river ‘Tinto rifes in Sierra Mo- 
rena, and difcharges itfelf into the Mediterranean near Huel- 
va; receiving the name of Tinto from the tinge of its waters, 
which are as yellow as a topaz, hardening the fand, and pe- 
trefying it ina furprifing manner. If a ftone happens to fall 
in reft upon another, they both become in a year’s time per- 
fe&ily united. This river withers all the plants on its banks, 
as well as the roots of trees, which it dyes of the fame colour 
as its waters. No kind of verdure will come up where it 
reaches, nor any fith live in its ftream. St kills worms in cat- 
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tle when given them to drink; but in general, no animals 
will drink out of this river, except goats, the fleth of which 
has neverthelefs an excellent flavour, Thefe fingular proper- 
ties continue till other rivulets run into it and alter its nature. 

Letter X. recites a tour into ‘ the little fairy kingdom of 
Jaen,’ which now makes part of Andalufia, with fome ac- 
count of its lead mines, particularly that of Linares, The 
author inferms us, that the hills in the neighbourhood of this 
place are pierced like a fieve, with clefts and excavations of 
mines, {uppofed to have. been made by the Moors. There are 
of them about five thoufand, which are made in direé& lines 
at the diftance of four paces from each other. To the ac- 
count of thofe mines, the author has fubjoined the unfortunate 
cataftrophe of the poet Macias. 

Letter XI. contains a general detail of the journey from 
Merida to Malaga. In this traé& lies the Sierra Morena, 
which, from being a dreary wafte, has of late years been 
greatly improved. Our author obferves, that the valuable 
hills near Malaga, which produce the wine known in England 
by the name of Mountain, have a peculiar advantage, that 
the drought which is fo prejudicial to corn, contributes prin- 
cipally to.the goodnefs and flavour of the grape, as the fur- 
rounding mifts afford every neceflary refrefhment, and dre 
more ferviceable than: rain, which would rather injure the 
roots by wafhing away that light coat of foil with which they 
are fo fparingly provided. 

Letter XII. defcribes the country between Malaga and 
Cape de Gat. Along this coaft, from time immemorial, the 
inhabitants have made fugar, of as good a quality as any im- 
ported from the Weft Indies. This is not fo -extraordinary, 
our author obferves, when we confider that the firft flips of 
the cane were fent from thefe parts to the Canary-Iflands, 
whence Nicholas de Avando, governor of Hifpaniola, intro 
duced them in 1506, into his government, where they thrived 
furprifingly. At prefent, however; the cultivation of them 
is negle@ted in Spain, though the foil of the fouthern pro- 
vinces, and the temperature of the air, are well adapted for 
the cane, and many other produétions of South America. In 
refpect of fugar, it has been neglected through political mo- 
tives, and the canes have been rooted up to make way for the 
vine. - We are told, that even the pine-apple, which had been 
firft introduced from the Spanith fettlements, was unknown in 
the royal gardens of that kingdom till within thefe few years 
they were raifed at Aranjuez. 


¢ About half way towards Cape de Gat, our author informs 
us, there is a large plain fo full of garnets that a thip may be 
Iz loaded 
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loaded with them; they are likewife to be found ina gully 
formed by the waves at the foot of a hill in that neighbourhood. 
The fea fometimes throws up worms bereabouts, four or five 
‘inches long, and one broad near the belly, with circular loins 
and the body divided into ringlets, which emit a parple liquor 
flowing from every part when cut into pieces; of this fpecies 
there are three'forts, viz. the common murex which generally 
‘remains at the bottom of the fea, the nautilus which by help of 
a fin fails like a thip, and the worm without any fhell thrown ap 
«by the fea on this coaft. 
*« The famous mountain of Filabres is about three leagues 
. from Almeria, but it takes ten hours in going to it, the road is 
fo turned’ by the many hills to be paffed before one reaches it. 
‘This.amazing and ftupendous mountain is a folid block of white 
marble aboot a league in circuit, and two thoufand feet high, 
without the leaft mixture of any other ftone or earth, the mar- 
‘ble appearing in many places where neither the wind, rain, or 
‘any of thofe caufes which deftroy the hardeft rocks, have yet 
“made the leait impreffion. On the fide towards the village of 
“Machael, lying at the foot of this mountain, a great part of the 
kingdom of Granada is difcovered, which ts mountainous, and 
refembles the waves of the fea in a ftorm. On the other fide 
the mountain is cut almoft-perpendicularly, and from its prodi- 
gious elevation affords a moft awful profpeét, with the city of 
Gandia, which though at a diftance, if confidered with a bird’s 
eye view, feems only half a league off.. ‘The Sierra de Gador 
“4s another immenfe mafs of marble, of which they make excel- 
‘Jent lime. It diffolves intirely with acids, without leaving the 
leatt refidue of clay or other matter, whereas the ftone in other 
“parts of Spain, particularly ia Valencia, has a mixture of clay 
“or fand, of thefe we are to underftand the Spanifh proverb, 
~ with refpeX to ore, which- is literally true in that kingdom, 
Donde bai yefo y cal, no bai mineral; viz. 


«* Where of gypfe and lime there’s ftore, 
Don’t expect to meet with ore.” 


‘ Notwithftanding the goodnefs of the marble of Gador, there 
is a great difference between the folidity of the ald hoafes in 
‘the village, and the modern ones, the former being much more 
‘durable, owing to the builders having ufed the fand of the river 
Rambla, while the prefent generation, either from fupinenefs, 
or ignorance, make ufe of iea fand, which from its faline na- 
ture attracts moafture, and diflulves, defeating the union necef- 
fary to be fupported with the lime, which is not the cafe with 
frefh water fand. 
« Amongit other natural produéts of this country, the efparto, 
or matweed, grows in great plenty, and deferves particular at- 
“tention; they not only make cordage with it for boats, but alfo 
mats for floors, fackcloth, bafkets for raifins, and above forty 
ether articles in domeftic economy. They even fpin it like 
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flax, which is made into linen, for which fecret the inventor has 
been amply rewarded by his prefent majefty, and a large fum 
advanced him to fet up his manufatory. | 

‘ Cape de Gat is a huge promontory, confifting of an enor- 
mous rock, of a fingular nature, different from any other ap- 
pearance in Spain, eight leagues in circuit and five broad ; the 
firft objeé&t that ftrikes the eye is a rock two hundred feet high, 
about fifty paces from the fea, all cryftallized in large ftones of 
the fize of a man’s leg, with four or five plates chafed one 
within another, of a cinereons colour, from eight to fourteen 
inches long, with a large grain that will take a good polith. 
Precious ftones are faid to be found in the mountain of Bujo, 
in a cavern with an entrance about fifteen paces wide and twenty 
feet high, where the agitation of the waves is very great in bad 
weather ; Mr. Bowles went in there but could difcover nothiag 
of confequence. On the outfide a large white patch ferves as a 
Jand mark to mariners, and from thence called Vela Blanca. 
This is what is properly called Cape de Gat. Wear the Torre 
de Jas Guardas there is a bed of jafper of a white ground veined 
with red, and further on near the Torre de Nefte, a low rock 
is feen almoft covered with a ftratum of white cornelian. They 
gather a black fand not far from the Torre de San Jofeph, which 
proceeds from the demolition of the rock, added to the conftant 
percuffion of the waves, and is fold to throw over writing. They 
might find another fort of fand very near this place, lefs angu- 
lar, which would anfwer for hour glaffes, but they ftill import 
it from Germany for this purpofe. 

‘ In the centre of this promontory there are four hills near 
to each other, called the Sacriftan, the Two Fryars, the Cap- 
tain, and the White Mountain, but nothing remarkable is to 
be obferved from their outward appearance. The other fide of 
the promontory, after paffing thefe four hills, is called El Puerto 
de Ja Plata, where the Moorifh corfairs lie lurking for Spanifh 
veffels to intercept them, and carry their crews into dire capti- 
vity. There is a rock near this Puerto, which extends towards 
the fea, and called El Monte de las Guardas, where they find 
amethyfts, but {till more abundantly in a ftratum of quartz of 
very difficult accefs, being in a precipice twenty feet high. The 
true amethyft refembles a pyramid reverfed, whale the rock cry- 
ftal has fix faces, and is larger at bottom than attop. But there 
is no probability of further refearches for precious ftones, or even 
for marble, as the exportation of this latter has been lately pro- 
hibited, by which a total ftop has been put to the labour and in- 
duftry of the inhabitants in that valwable branch.’ 


Letter XIII. prefents us with an excurfion from the city of 
Grenada to Cordova and Anduxar, in Andalufia; the XIVth 
contains obfervations made in a progrefs from Cadiz to Care 
thagena; and the XVth defcribes the face of the country 
herween Carthagena and Alicant. The caftle of Alicant ftands 
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on a limy rock above a thoufand feet high, having thells half 
petrified on its fummit. On its. top grow alfo the plants of 
the vallies, the feeds of which were probably dropped by 
birds, or brought by the winds. On doubling the firft point 
of land to the eaftward of Alicant, the bay and harbour of 
St. Paul prefents itfelf.. Here the thips come to load falt from 
the Mata, a great lake by the fea-fide, but having no. vifible 
communication with it. _The quantity of falt here, which, we 
ate told, is. the property of the king, is immenfe, and cofts lit- 
tle more than the labour of heaping it. The high bank, 
which feparates the Mata from the fea, appears natural: the 
lake is bounded on the land fide by mountains, and is formed 
by the torrents of rain water that rufh down in winter ; which 
evaporating gradually by the heat of the fun, added to the na- 
ture of the foil, become a mafs of falt} fo plentiful that fome 
years the exports have amounted to near one hundred thoufand 
tun weight, chiefly for Holland and the Baltic. We are in- 
formed that the foil and air in general, on the coafts of Va- 
lencia, Murcia, .and Granada, is impregnated to a very un- 
common degree with falt. 

Letter XVi. defcribes the road from Alicant to the. city of 
Valencia. The whole of this country is faid to be highly 
beautiful, but the plain of Valencia is particularly celebrated, 
and forms the fubje&t of the next letter. Here nature, we 
are told, always {miles, and the air is conftantly embalmed 
with the fragrant perfume of an infinite number of fruit-trees 
and odoriferous herbs. 

- Letver XVIII. recites a journey from Barcelona to the moun- 
tain of Montferrat ; and Letter XIX. gives an account of a 
fingular mountain of foffil falt, mear the town of Cardona in 
Catalonia. The rock which: yields this falt is about a league 
in circumference, and nearly of the fame height with the ad- 
jacent mountains, The falt is commonly white from the bot- 
tom to the top, though in fome parts it is red. This the peo- 
ple of the country cut into pieces like bricks, and think it of 
ufe for pains in the fide, by applying it to the part after be- 
ing moderately warmed. Sometimes it is of a light blue, but 
both this and the red colour difappear in grinding, the falt re- 
maining white, and having no flayour nor tafte either of earth 
or vapour. This prodigious mountain of falt, divefted of any 
other fubftance, is, our author obferves, unparalleled in Eu- 
rope. The river, which runs at its foot, is briny ; and when 
it rains, the faltnef§ of the water increafes, and kills the fih; 
but this effeét does not extend above three leagues. After 
many experiments which Don Guillermo Bowles made with 
the water of this river by evaporation, diftillationy and various 
’ : different 
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different proceffes, he never could difcover in it the leaft grain 
of falt, which perfuaded him-that the falt was entirely decom- 
pounded by motion, and diffolved into earth and water. 

Letter XX. contains obfervations made by Don Guillermo 
Bowles, on the roundnefs of pebbles in the beds of rivers; 
Letter XXI. defcribes the hot wells at Caldas in Catalonia, and 
thofe of Caldetas, near the city of Mataro; Letter XXII. men- 
tions remains of ancient volcanoes in Spain; and Letter XXIE. 
recites M. Bowles’s return to Valencia and Caftile; giving an 
account of a mine of fal gem at Mingranilla, with the fource 
of the Guadiana, and a mine of antimony near Santa Cruz de 
Mudela, in La Mancha. 

The volume concludes with an appendix, containing fupple- 
ments to many of the Letters, with a lift of vegetables grow- 
ing upon Mount Calpe, or the Hill of Gibraltar. 

Through the whole work, Baron Dillon appears to have ju- 
dicioufly fele&ted, and well arranged, the valuable materials 
on the natural hiftory of Spain, contained in the obfervations of 
Don Guillermo Bowles; and befides blending the narrative 
with a variety of hiftorical and antiquarian anecdotes, he has 
in many parts greatly elucidated the fubjeé&t, as well as cor~ 
rected feveral chemical errors, which occurred in his author. 
Exclufive of all its other advantages, the work is embellifhed 
with a number of engravings. 





Mathematical Memoirs refpe&ting a Variety of Subjedis ;. with an Ap- 
pendix containing Tables of Theorems for the Calculation of Fluents. 
Vol. I. By John Landen, F. R. S. 400. 18s. in boards Nourfe, 


. HE purpofe of thefe Memoirs, fays Mr. Landen, is to 

improve the various branches of {cience in which mathe- 
matical reafoning is neceflary, by illuftrating its ufe in treating 
of a variety of interefting fubjets :—and, thereby, farnifhing 
fach precedents as may be the means of enabling the reader, who 
may be curious either in analytics, geometry, or mechanics, to 
apply fach reafoning to new fubjects ; and to deduce, from clear 
principles, with as much facility as poffible, the moft fatisfatory 
conclufion the nature of the fubje€&t may admit of, in any difqui- 
fition that he may be induced to attempt, to which any method 
of computation propofed to be explained in this work may be 
applicable.’ 


It is with real pleafure we congratulate the learned in thofe 
curious and important inquiries, who beft know how to eftimate 
the value of them, on the profpeé& of enjoying the benefit re- 
fulting from the perufal of thefe other excellent mathematical 
works of this learned writer: and, recommending them to.the 
work itfelf, we fhall briefly mention the contents of the prefent 
I4 volume, 
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volume, which. confifts of nine Memoirs, and a large Appendix, 
containing a very great number of.curious and ufeful thieorenis 
for finding, fluents, 

Memoir I. treats on the mechanic powers, as far as Matis 
to equilibriums. 

It has been common for writers on the mechanic powers to 
found their demonftrations of the properties of fuch powers, in 
refpe&t to equilibriums, in which no, motion is concerned or 
takes place, on a principle drawn from bodies in’ motion; 
which is prepofterous and unnatural. They infer, from the 
doirine of motion, ‘ that as thofe bodies are equipollent in the 
congrefs and reflexion, whofe velocities are reciprocally as their 
innate forces; fo, in the ufe of mechanic inftruments, thofe 
agents are equipollent, and mutually fuftain each the contrary 
preflure of the other, whofe velocities, eftimated according to 
the determination of the forces, are reciprocally as the forces.’ 
But this is certainly taking for granted what ought to be proved 
as a theorem, inftead of being employed as a principle, in the 
proof of equilibriums. In this Memoir, therefore, this inge- 
nious writer has refcued the doétrine of equilibriums from this 
opprobrium, he having clearly demonftrated them, in all the 
mechanic powers, from the preflures of bodies, or tenfions of 
cords, independent of all motion whatever. In the coarfe of 
this Memoir, the author has given fome new properties, befides 
demonftrating all the principal common ones, and pointing out 
the miftakes and inaccuracies in writers of fome eminence. It 
has not been uncommon for the nature and properties of the 
wedge to be miftaken ; fome writers having fuppofed, thatthe 
wedge refifted by a force acting at right angles to its fides, 
whillt others confidered the refilting force as ating in a direc- 
tion parallel to the back of the wedge: whence it is, that their 
conclufions have been different. ‘Thefe diverfities Mr. Landen 
‘fets in a proper light, and more clearly diftinguifhes between 
the nature of preffure and percuffion than any writer that we 
have ever beiore known to treat of thofe heterogeneous forces, 
Jn cleaving of wood, he obferves, the refiftance oppofing the 
force of the mallet (fuppofing the fides of the wedge perfe@ly 
polifhed, and its edge a geometrical line) is the attraGion of 
cohefioa in the particles of the wood to be feparated; and this 
being a kind of preflive force acting againft the fides of the 
wedge, it is extremely abfurd to attempt to compare it with the 
percuflive force of a maliet on the back of a wedge, as fome 
writers have done. For the greateft finite preflive force muft 
give way to. the leaft percuffive one, as a large fhip on the 
ftucks, is readily lifted by a wedge ‘driven in below by a man 
wiih the ftroke of a mallet’; nor can there poffibly"be an equi- 
librium 
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librium between two fuch different forces. Any percuffive 


force, ading on a moveable body, generates a finite quantity. 


of motion in an indefinitely fmall particle of time ; but the time 
will be finite, in which any given preflive force whatever, aat- 
ing on the fame body, can generate or deftroy the fame quan- 
tity. of motion. Therefore, a body being urged in a certain‘di- 
rection by any preflive force whatever, and in the contrary di- 
reftion by any percuffive one, the preffive force will be fome 
finite time in deftroying the quantity of motion which the per- 
cuffive one generated.in an inftant, Confequently, how great 
foever the preffive force may be, and how fmall foever the per- 
cuflive one, the body will be moved by this laft force, at 
leaft for fome fhort time. Indeed, after the ftroke is given, the 
prefiive force may quickly prevail, and force back the body, 
which the impulfe of the other force had driven forward: and 
this would often be the cafe with refpeé&t to cleaving of wood, 
if the fides of the wedge were perfectly {mooth. For, after the 
firoke of the mallet, the wedge, unlefs its weight were equi- 
valent to the force of the attraction of the parts of the wood to 
be feparated, would prefently be forced back from the place to 
which the mallet had driven it. And it is chiefly the rough- 
nefs of the fides of the wedge, and of the parts of the wood in 
contact with them, which in that operation hinders the wedge 
from receding. It is that roughnefs too, and the bluntnefs of 
the edge, which fometimes prevent the wedge from being 
moved forward by the itroke of the mallet: for, were it not 
obftructed by fuch roughnefs and bluntnefs, it would, accord- 
ing to what we juft now obferved, be always driven forward 
even by the very leaft percuflive force. 

Memoir II, Of the Ellipfis and Hyperbola. 

This Memoir is on a fubjec&t of very difficult and intricate 
calculation ; it being on the relations between elliptic and hy. 
perbolic arcs, and the fluents of fome fluxions affignable by 
them. In the application of certain theorems given by mathe- 
maticians for the calculation of fluents by means of fuch arcs, 
there being required the difference to be taken between a hy- 
perbolic arc and its tangent ; and as this difference is not di- 
. reéily attainable when the arc and its tangent, both become in- 
finite, which happens when the wéole fluent is wanted, al- 
though fuch fluent be at the fame time finite; therefore in that 
cafe thofe theorems fail, a computation by them being then 
impracticable without fome farther help. ‘To fupply this defe&, 
our author confidered as a point of fome importance in geome- 
try, and his endeavours have been attended with a happy fac- 
cefs; he having here affigned, by means of fuch arcs, the ul- 
timate difference between the hyperbolit arc and its tangent, 
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the point of contaé& being fuppofed to be removed to an infinite 
diftance from the vertex of the curve, which is indeed the dif- 
ference between the afymptote and the curve infinitely extended 
from the vertex, Many other curious properties are alfo here 
determined, fuch as a general expreffion for the length of any 
conic hyperbola by means of two elliptic ares ; alfo the affign- 
mg of.a right lite which fliall be equal to the difference between 
two certain elliptic arcs, &c. 

‘Memoir HI. Of the Defcent of a Body in a Circular Arc. 
* In this fhort Memoir Mr. Landen determines the whole time 
of defcent or vibration in any circular arc, and the relation of 
the times in different parts of the arc, by fluents expreffed in 
ferms of elliptic arcs, as found in the preceding Memoir. 
+ Memoir IV. Of the Centrifugal Force of the Particles of -a 
Body, arifing from its Rotation about a certain Axis pafling 
through iss Center of Gravity. 
~ In this Memoir we are taught how to find a great many fo- 
lids having various permanent axes of rotation, about any of 
which the folid may be made to revolve; a fubject very difficult 
and important in mechanico-philofophical confiderations, 

Memoir V. or a new Method of obtaining the Sums of cer- 
tain Series, contains the inveftigation of feveral difficult and 
‘efeful fluents, befides that of many very intricate forms of fe- 
ries by means of circular arcs and logarithms. 

Memoir VI. treats of a remarkable new property of the cy- 
¢cloid, which fuggefts a new method of regulating the motion 
of a clock. : 

‘Memoir VII. treats of the motion of a body which keeps al- 
ways in the fame piven plane, whilft it is aed on by any force 
or forces urging it continually to change its dire€tion in that 
plane. Here the general theorems containing the relation of 
fuch forces, with their directions and the nature of the curve 
in which the body moves, are inveftigated in a clear and eafy 
manner, and applied in a variety of curious and ufeful inftances 
of different curves, whether their planes be vertical, horizon- 
tal, or oblique ; and the nature of the forces is illuftrated by 
many curious cafes, among which are! thofe in which they are 
determined by the revolution of planes, flender tubes, or rods ; 
alfo by fome theorems in the cafe of a body moving in a me- 
dium, whofe refiftance is proportional to any power of the ve- 
locity of the projeGile. Among anumber of other curious con- 
fequiences tliat may be drawn from this memoir, we alfo per- 
ceive, without any regard to the arca of the traje€tory de- 
fcribed, the phyfical’ ground of the celebrated bithop Ward’s 
meérhod of determining the plate of'a planet in its orbit: which 
method, it is hete hewn, is for merely an hypothefis, as it is 
ney come 
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commonly called ;, nor is it indeed ftri€tly true in ‘any: elliptic 
orbit ; but it may properly be conftdered as an ufeful approxi- 
mation in orbits that are nearly circular. 

Memoir VII. treats of the motion of a body in a fpherical 
furface ; in. which it is retained by fome force urging it to- 
wards the center of the fphere, while it is continually impelled 
by fome other force; or forces, to change its direction in that 
furface. In this Memoir are laid down, in the moft general 
form, the dire@ion and quantity of the forces neceflary to’the 
continuance of fach a compounded motion, the theorems ‘be- 
ing general for any kind of a path on the furface of the fphere. 
Fhe learned author then illuftrates thefe general rules: by an 
application to particular cafes, fhewing what kind of a curve 
will refult from certain relations aflumed between the forces, as 
alfo what muft be the nature of the forces to caufe the body te 
defcribe a given curve on the fpherical furface, either a great 
or little circle, a Joxodromic, or any other fpiral. Among 
thefe particular examples, he mentions fome cafes that had 
been treated as feparate problems by former eminent mathe- 
maticians, whom he fometimes animadverts upon in a free, but 
genteel manner, for certain little incorreétneffes, which it ap- 
pears the greateft of them are not entirely exempt from. One 
of thefe examples is relative to the motion of a body in fuch a 
path on the fpherical furface, that it fhall always be found in 
the circumference of a great circle of the fphere, while the plane 
of that circle itfelf revolves about one of its diameters as an 
axis. This being a cafe of confiderable i importance, as relating 
to fome nice points in phyfical aftronomy, it has engaged the at- 
tention of moft eminent writers on this difficult branch of phy- 
fics; and among thefe the late excellent Mr. Thomas Simpfon, 
in his Mifcellaneous Traés, on which our author obferves, that 
he (Simpfon) had computed the value of the force g (ating on 
the body in a dire€tion perpendicular to the plane of the revolving 
circle) upon the fuppofition that, if « (the angular velocity of the 
revolving circle) be invariable, w (the velocity of the body in 
the circumference of the circle) will likewife be fo; without tak- 
ing any notice that ~ will not be invariable when « is fo, unlefs 
the body be aéted on, in the direction of the circumference of 
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body from one of. the poles of the revolving circle, to the ra- 
dius 7 of the fphere. Indeed Mr. Simpfon has confidered the 
velocity # as very fmall; and in that cafe it is true that the 
force 
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force f will alfo be very fmall, but not abfolitely nothing, nor 
yet indefinitely fmall; for'z’(though fmall) being finite, the 
value of f will alfo be finite. ‘Mr. de la Lande, in his Aftro- 
nomy (art. 3547), propofing to explain Mr. Simpfon’s com- 
putation, has obferved, that if only the force g act on the body, 
will not be invariable when # is fo. But, without comput- 
ing the requifite force f, or the exatt value of the force ¢ when 
J is equal to nothing, he negle&s a part of the force g; and 
entirely omits the force f, as being what he calls iafiniments peo 
tits du troifieme ordre; whereas they are not generally infiniments 
petits of any order whatever, but are indeed affignable quanti- 
ties which may in fome cafes be confiderable, and therefore 
fhould not be negleéted without firft computing their values, 
and fhewing that they really are inconfiderable in the cafe in 
queftion. 

Memoir IX. and laft, is relative to the motion of bodies in 
any variable plane whatever, that revolves with an angular ve- 
locity about a line fituated in that plane. Here, as ufual, ge- 
neral theorems are firft inveftigated, that exprefs the relations 
between the feveral forces and certain lines drawn in and about 
the revolving plane, and from which any particular cafe is eafily 
folved. Some examples of thefe cafes are here alfo given, fuch 
as when the revolving plane generates a cone, a paraboloid, &c. 
It is alio remarked, that, as the preceding Memoir is only a 
particular cafe of this, namely, in which the revolving plane 
generates a fphere, the theorems in it might be deduced from 
thofe in this, 

Concerning the feventh, eighth, and ninth Memoirs, it may 
be obferved, that the common doétrine of centripetal forces 
comprehends only a part of what is neceflary to be underftood 
in order to determine in general the path of a proje@ile, and 
its motion in that path, from a knowlege of its velocity and 
direQion at any time, and of the force or forces aéting on it 
whilft in motion;—there being innumerable cafes in which 
fuch force or forces may not continually urge the body towards 
a certain center, as the faid common doétrine fuppofes. ‘The 
deficiency of that doétrine, in the books publifhed relative to 
this fubje&, the author has fupplied in the three memoirs above 
mentioned, And, as a farther application of the principal 
theorems in thofe memoirs may be requifite to explain, in a 
fuficient manner, the general doétrine of a projeétile’s motion, 
Mr. Landen gives us reafon to hope that he will make fuch ap- 
plication in fome fubfequent Memoirs, refpecting propofitions 
too intricate to be confidered in ‘the examples which he thought 
proper. to be given in the: Memoirs themfelves, where thofe 
principal theorems are inveftigated, : 
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To promote the defign. of the work, both in the volame be- 
fore us, and.in thofe which the author defigns to give hereafter, 
he has fubjoined to/ this. an Appendix, confifting. of the, moft 
complete and extenfive tables for finding fluents that have ever 
been:given,to the public... Thefe.are divided into 16.,clafles, 
containing almoft 400 theorems, or formule of fluxions. and 
fluents, for. the moft part of the author’s own invention ; fome 
few only, that ‘had, been publifhed by other writers, are in- 
ferted to make.the /es more completes 





Philofophical Tranfaétions, of the Royal Society of London, Vol.LXIX. 
For the Year 1779. Part Il. 4t0. 75. 6d. fewed, L. Davis, 


us Part begins with Article XXII. containing an Account 
of the Manner in which the Ruffians treat Perfons affefted 
by the Fumes of burning Charcoal, and other Effluvia of the 
fame Nature. In a Letter from Matthew Guthrie; M.D. to Dr, 
Prieftley.—On this fubje& Dr. Guthrie gives the following in 


formation : ' 


‘ People of condition in this country have double windows to 
their houfes in winter; but the commoner fort have only fingle 
ones, which is the reafon that, during a fevere froft, there is an 
incruftation formed upon the infides of the glafs windows. This 
feems to be compofed of condenfed breath, perfpiration, &c. asa 
number of people live and fleep in the fame {mall room, efpe- 
cially in great cities. This excrementitious cruft is farther im- 
pregnated with the phlogifton of candles, and of the oven with 
which the chamber is heated. 

¢ When a thaw fucceeds a hard froft of long duration, and this 
plate of ice is converted into water, there is a principle fet Joofe, 
which produces all the terrible effef’s upon the human body, 
which the principle emitted from charcoal ts fo well known to do 
in this country, where people every day fuffer from it. However, 
the Roffians conftantly lay the blame upon the oven, when they 
are affected by the thawing of the cruft, as the effe&ts are per- 
feétly fimilar, and they cannot bring themfelves to believe, that 
the diffolving of fo fmall a portion of ice. can be attended with 
any bad confequence, when they daily melt larger maffes without 
danger; yet the oven does not at all account for the complaints 
brought on at this period; for, upon examination, they gene- 
rally find every thing right there, and ftill the ugar, or hurtful 
vapour, remaining in the room. 

* As the effects of both are fimilar, as I have faid above, and 
likewife the mode of recovery, I fhall only give you an account 
of the operation of the principle emitted by burning charcoal, 
and of the method of bringing thofe people to life who have been 
fuffocated by it (as I think itis erroneoufly termed): this will 
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fauperfede the neceffity of giving the hiftory of both, or rather it 
will be giving both at the fame time. 

¢ Roffian houfes ‘are heated by the means of ovens; and the 
manner of heating them is as follows. A number of billets of 
wood are placed in the peech or ftove, and ‘allowed to burn till 
they fall ina mafs of bright red cinders; then the vent above is 
fhut up, and likewife the door of the peech which opens into the 
room, in order to concentrate the heat; this makes the tiles of 
which the peech is compofed as hot as you defire, and fufficiently 
warms the apartment ; bet fometimes a fervant is fo negligent as 
to fhut ap the peech or oven before the wood is fufficiently burnt, 
for the red cinders fhould be turned over from time to time to fee 
that no bitof wood remains of a blackith colour, but that the 
whole mafs is of a uniform glare (as if almoft tranfparent) be- 
fore the openings are fhut, elfe the ugar or vapour is fure to fuc- 
ceed to mifmanagement of this fort, and its effe&ts are as follows. 

* If a perfon lays bimfelf down to fleep in the room expofed to 
the influence of this vapour, he falls into fo found a fleep that it is 
difficult to awake him, but he feels (or is fenfible of) nothing. 
There is no fpafm excited in the trachea arteria or Jungs to roufe 
him, nor does the breathing, by all accounts, feem to be particu- 
larly affected : in fhort, there is no one fymptom of {uffocation ; 
but towards the end of the cataftrophe, a fort of groaning is heard 
by people in the next room, which brings them fometimes to the 
relief of the fufferer. If a perfon only fits down in the room, 
withoat intention to fleep, he is, after fome time, feized with a 
drowfinefs and inclination to vomit. However, this laft fymptom 
feldom affe&s a Ruffian, it is chiefly foreigners who are awaked 
to’ their dangers by a naufea; but the natives, in common with 
ftrangers, perceive a dull pain in their heads, and if they do not 
remove dire€tly, which they are often too fleepy to do, are foon 
deprived of their fenfes and power of motion, infomuch, that if 
no°perfon fortunately difcovers them within an hour after this 
wortt ftage, they are irrecoverably loft: forthe Ruffians fay, that 
they do not fucceed in reftoring to life thofe who have lain more 
than an hour in a ilate of infenfibility. 

« The. recovery is always attempted, and often effeGted, in 
this manner. They carry the patient immediately out of doors, 
and jay him upon the fnow, with nothing on him but a fhirt 
and linen drawers. His ftomach and temples are then well rub- 
bed with fnow, and cold water, or milk is poured down his 
throat. This friction is continued with frefh fnow until the. 
livid hue, which the body had when brought out, is changed to 
its natural colour, and life renewed ; then they cure the violent 
head ach which remains by binding on the forehead a cataplafm 
of black rye bread, and vinegar. 

¢ Jn this manner. the unfortunate man is perfe&ly reftored, 
without blowing up the lungs, as is neceflary in the cafe of 
drowned perfons ; on the contrary, they begin to play of ee 
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felves fo foon as the, furcharge of phlogilton makes its efcape 
from the body. 

« It is well worthy of obfervation, how diametrically oppofite 
the modes are of reftoring to life, thofe who are deprived of it 
by water, and thofe who bave loft it by the fumes of charcoal ; 
the one confifting in the internal and external application of 
heat, and the other in thatof cold. It may be alledged, that 
the ftimulus of the cold produces heat, and the faé& feems to be 
confirmed by .the Ruffian method of ‘reftoring circulation: in a 
frozen limb by means of fri€tion with fnow. But what is fingus 
lar in the cafe of people apparently deprived of life in the man- 
ner treated of is, that the body is much warmer when brought 
out of the room than at the inflant life is reftored, and that th 
awake cold and fhivering. The colour of the body is alfo changed 
from a livid red to its natural complexion, which, together with 
fome other circumftances, would almoft lead one to fufpeét, that 
they are reftored to life by the {now and cold water fome how or 
other freeing them from the load of phlogiften with which the 
fyitem feems to be replete; for although the firft application of 
cold water to the human body produces heat, yet, if often ret 
peated in a very cold atmofphere, it then cools inftead of conti- 
nuing to heat, juft as the cold bath does when a perfon remains 
too long in ir.’ 

Art. XXIII. An Account of an Apparatus applied to the 
equatorial Inftrument for correcting the Errors arifing from the 
Refraétion in Altitude. By Mr. Peter Dollond, Optician. Com: 
municated by the Aftronomer Royal. 

Art. XXIV. Experiments and Obfervations on the inflam- 
mable Air breathed by various Animals. By the Abbé Fon- 
tana, Director of the Cabinet of Natural Hiftory belonging 
to his Royal Highnefs the Grand Duke of Tufcany.—Thefe 
experiments appear to have been undertaken with the view 
of afcertaining a difputed fa& in nateral philofophy. Acs 
cording to Dr. Prieftley’s obfervations, inflammable ‘air caufes 
the death of animals as readily as fixed air, and animals die 
convulfed in it. Mr. Sheele, on the contrary, maintains, that 
inflammable air not only does not kill the animals which 
breathe it, but that it is even innocent and good air. Mr. 
Sheele has himfelf breathed inflammable air contained ina 
bladder, without receiving any hart. 

Mr. Fontana began his enquiry with endeavouring to difco- 
ver whether animals could bear inflammable air with impus 
nity, when the receivers that contained it were immerfed in 
quickfilver. For this purpofe, he introduced inflammable air, 
extracted both from zink and iron, by means of vitriolic acid, 
into various tubes filled with quickfilver, in which the air en- 
tered pretty free from moifture, He then introduced yariotis 
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‘birds into thofe tubes, and obferved that they died in a few mi- 
nutes, but without 2ny apparent figa of. convulfions. Thofe 
experiments were often repeated, and conftantly attended with 
the fame event. 

He next enquired, whether the inflammable air. obtained 
from zink or iron, retained the. fame .properties when it had 
paffed. through water; in.which cale.the volatile felpbureous 
acid, or other vapour, is abforbed by the water. On making 
the experiment, he found, that. the birds:died under thefe cir- 
eumftances as under the others, but not quite fo foon, and al- 
fo that they fhewed fome figns of convulfion. He introduced 
fotrie' of the fame air that had paffed through water into a glafs 
tobe full of quickfilver, by a method which makes the air lofe 
all its moifture. The birds died in it in the fame manner as 
when the experiment was tried upon water. In all thofe cafes, 
the air, after the animals had died in it, was {till inflam- 
mable, nor did its exploding properties feem to have been in 
the leaft diminifhed. | 

The inflammable air extra&ted from zinc, and that extraéted 
from iron, is fatal to animals, even after it has been fhaken in 
water for a minute, or longer. By fhaking it a long time, it 
becomes in fome meafure refpirable ; but then it is decompofed 
in a great degree, and becomes of another kind, though it re- 
tains the property of being inflammable, but in a fmaller degree. 

Not only birds but quadrupeds.die in inflammable air (tho’ 
not fo foon) and fhew fome figns of being convulfed. 

Mr. Fontana obferves, it feems very itrange, that Mr. Sheele 
could breathe inflammable aw with impunity, when animals, 
obliged to breathe it, were killed in a very fhort time. Ad- 
mitting his experiments to be true (fays Mr. Fontana) there 
remains nothing to be faid, but that the inflammable air in 
which animals die, does not occafion death becaufe it is conveyed 
to'the lungs, but becaufe it affects fome other organs of the 
animal body, expofed to that air, and neceffary to animal life, 
He remarks, it is not impoflible to occafion death by affeAing 
the nerves of the nofe; it being well known that various 
liquors, as very concentrated volatile alcali, &c. if they are in- 
fpired through the nofe, immediately affe& the fenfes, and, if 
they continue to act wpon the pituitary membrane, caufe 
death. 

To determine whether inflammable air killed, only becsufe 
itwas infpired through the nofe, Mr. Fontana ftopped very 
- dofely the nofes of various birds with foft wax, and in this man- 
nec-he:introduced them into receivers full of inflammable air, 
extraited-from zink.and from iron, through water. The birds 
digdin’a few feconds, juft as they did when their nofes were 
not 
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nofes‘ were not ftopped. The experiment was alfo made ugar . 


quadrupeds, and the event was the fame. 

To affign- a probable reafon why Mr. Sheele’s experimetits 
were attended with refalts fo different from thofe made ‘by 
others, Mr. Fontana fuggefts a new hypothefis. 

¢ When an animal is introduced into a veffel of inflammable 
air, its whole body is expofed to that air; and it is not yet 
known by phitofophrere what diforders that fluid may occafion to 
the animal frame. It is:‘true that none are obferved to be 
duced by other noxious kind of air; but if it be confidered, that 
the vapours of fulphur make a great impreffion upon frogs, even 
when thofe animals do not breathe them, bat have their afpera 
arteria tied up, it will not feem impoffible for the inflammable 
air, in fome manner or other, to act upon the body of animals, 
It may, perhaps, hinder the perfpiration ; it may infinuate itfelf 
through the pores of the fkin; in fhort, i its action upon the body 
feems probable till experiments evince the contrary.’ 


Mr. Fontana endeavoured to force vatious four-footed ani- 
mals to breathe the inflammable air through the mouth only, 
without immerging their whole bodies into it. He chiefly ufed 
bladders tied to their mouths, but fometimes he alfo made ufe 
of tubes which entered immediately the wind-pipe. In both 
cafes, the animals died in a-very fhort time, Hence he con- 
cludes, that not only the inflammable air is pernicious to ani- 
mal life, but that it does not aét on the body of an animal ; for 
he kept fome of them immerged in inflammable air, with the 
mouth only out of it, and did not perceive any hurtful effeét. 

It being thus afcertained, that the inflammable air could not 
be breathed by animals with impunity, it ftill remained to dif 
cover the caufe of Mr. Sheele’s miitake. Mr. Fontana there 
fore began to breathe the inflammable air, eontained in. the 
bladders, after the manner of Mr. Sheele. The inflammable 
air ufed in Mr. Fontana’s experiments was extracted. fiom zinc 
and from iron, by the aétion of the vitriolic acid, and it, was ree 
ceived in bladders that were dry in the infide, but a, little moift 


on the outfide. The quantity of air contained in each, bladder 


was about eighty cubic inches. The air coming out. of the mat- 
trafs paffed through one inch of water before it went into the 
bladders. Mr. Fontana breathed ia a bladder filled with the 
inflammable air eleven times, beginning afier a natural expira- 
tion. The air, when taken out of the bladder, was ftill ine 
flammable. 

Mr. Fontana afterwards having introduced, eight cubic inches 
of common air into the fame bladder, he breathed it as long as 
he could, beginning after a natural expiration, as in the-expe- 
riment above related. He breathed it thirty-four times fuc- 
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aefii vely, and afterwards foiind it very much altered, fo that it 
Saengithe? a light many. times fucceffively. ‘An animal in- 
troduced ,into.a, veflel containing thar air, immediately gave 
figns of uneafines. 

This experiment, as Mr..Fontana obferves, fhews that the 
air which, cemained in the bladder. in the firft experiment, was 
not fo good as that breathed thirty-four times fucceffively. In 
order’ to make this experiment with greater precifion, he 
breathed eighty: cubic inches of common air, introduced into 
the fame bladder, only eleven ‘times. Hence he concludes, 
that the mixture of inflammable and pulmonary air breathed 
eleven times: is mucb inferior to common air breathed an equal 
number of times; fo that inflammable air is at leaft worfe 
than common air. In order to afcertain the truth with more 
certainty, however, Mr. Fontana tried to breathe it immedi- 
ately through a large receiver, partly immerfed in water, and 
{wimming in it, fo that the air within the receiver was of the 
fame elafticity with the external air. The air contained in the 
receiver was about two kundred and fifty cubic inches. In all 
the trials ‘made in this manner, he was never able. to breathe 
the inflammable air more than three times, and even at the 
fecond infpiration he felt a great oppreffion. 

It has been obferved, that the inflammable air cannot be 
breathed when the lungs are emptied of common air as much 
as poffible; but that it may be breathed when the lungs are 
jn'a natural ftate, in which ftate a quantity of common air, 
equal to about forty cubic inches, is known to exift in the 
Tungs of an adult perfon. This pulmonary air is not infeéted 
fo far as to be rendered incapable of being breathed various 
‘times and of fupporting life. 

*" To account for the fenall difference perceived in the breath- 
_ ‘Ing of the two different kinds of air in the bladders, Mr. 
‘Fontana’ obferves, that the inflammable air, when joined to a 
\great quantity of common air, may be breathed fafely, be- 
‘caufe there is a quantity of common air fufficient for various 
infpirations, and that the mixture of the two kinds of air 
may be breathed, till this common air is thoroughly infeGed. 
But the inflammable air itfelf is not altered nor decompofed 
by the refpiration. Wherefore we muft conclude, that the in- 
“flammable air cannot by itfelf alone te ufeful for refpiration. 
“"- Mr. Fontana, after relating his experiments and obferva- 
_ tions upon inflammable air confidered with refpe& to refpira- 
“tion, fubjoins a few remarks concerning a property of the in- 
’ flammable air which had hitherto not been difcovered. We 
“fall fay before our readers the’ obfervations en this curious 
ES: lle + ety 
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_ * T mean here to {peak of fuch inflammable gir as is extragted 
from metals, by means,of oil of vitriol, efpecia ly that extra@ed 
from iron and zinc. The_air of thefe metals, when prefented'to 
the flame of a candle, not Only burns with a whitith fume in- 
clining to green (as is well known); but exhibits a kind of 
{parks or explofions which may be eafily diftinguithed between 
the body of the flame by their vivid light. Thefe fparks, which 
are-of a vivid colour, dart in every direction. They might be 
eafily taken for thofe fparks that are emitted from red-hot iron ; 
or they might be compared to wery {mal! grains of gunpowder, 
if thefe were inflamed fucceffively, and without fmoke ; or they 
might even be compared to charcoal that fparkles, but without 
any noife. This phenomenon feems very interefting, as it re- 
fpects the nature of the inflammable air itfelf. What feems to 
me moft fingular is, that this appearance forms a diftinétive cha- 
racter between the inflammable air of metals, and that extracted 
from animal or vegetable fubftances ; at leaft | may fafely fay, 
that I never found the inflammable air of animal or vegetable 
fubftances fparkle like that extracted from metils. In feveral of 
the former kinds of air [ could obferve no fparkling at all; in 
others the {parks were fo few chat they might be confidered as 
nothing io comparifon to the fparkling of the inflammable air 
from metals.- : 

« The inflammable air of metals itfelf, if left in conta& with 
water for a long time, or fhook in it till it’ becomes lefs inflam- 
mable, will in great meafure lofe its fparkling property, and at 
laft lofes it entirely, when it is become in a ftate of being hardly 
inflammable. I have obferved, that the inflammable air is the 
more difficult to be decompofed, by being fhaken in water, as 
the number of the fparks it fhews when burning is greater ; and 
according to this number of fparks, the inflammable air makes 
greater or weaker explofions when mixed with the dephlogifticated 
air; fo that it feems proved by experiments, that the phlogiftic 
principle is more fixed and in greater quantity combined with 
the inflammable air of metals, than with that of vegetable or ani- 
mal fubftances. I do not mean to deny the poffibility of finding 
other fpecies of inflammable air extratted from other fubftances be- 
fides metals which may explode like that extracted from metals ; 
but I only fay, that in thofe cafes the inflammable air will alfo 
{parkle more, and will be found le(s eafy to be decompofed by 
water. There are other fub‘tances that give the inflammable air 
in great quantity, and which cannot be confidered as animal or 
vegetable {ubftances, but come rather near the nature of metals ; 
as, for inftance, the {pathofe iron, from which I extra@ a good 
deal of inflammable air by the aétion of fire only, applied toa 
mattrafs. But the metal in this fubftance is notin its pure ftate, 
and it may be confidered rather as a calx of iron than true iron, 
Accordingly, this air can hardly fparkle at all; it explodes more 
like the inflammable air of vegetable or animal bodies than that 
pf metals, and it is eafily decompofed in water, | 
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‘ This property of inflammable air of metals which I have dif- 
covered, throws great light upon the analyfis of the decompofi- 
tion of that air which | have made in two different ways. The 
firft is to fire it together with common or dephlogifticated air, in 
veffels filled with very pure quickiilver, and alfo in veffels filled 
with diftilled water, The fecond method is to decompofe it by 
fhaking it in pure diftilled water. In the firit procefs a great 
number of experiments are required in order to obtain a fenfible 
refiduum ; befides, the igneous part is loft. The fecond method 
requires an exceedingly long time, but it is the moft complete ; 
for which reafon I have uf i it for the decompofition of other 
kinds of air.’ 2 | 
.. Art. XXV, On the Variation of the Temperature of boiling 
Water. By Sir George Shuckburgh, Bart. : 

Art. XXVI. Account of a new Kind of inflammable Air, or 
Gafs, which can be made in a Moment without Apparatus, and 
is as fit for Explofion as other inflammable Gaffes in Ufe for 
that Purpofe ; together with a new Theory of Gunpowder. By 
John Ingen-Houfz, Body Phyfician to their Imperial Majefties. 
—This inflammable air is produced by mixing together equal 
quantities of oil of vitriol and fpirit of wine. 

Art. XXVH. The Defcription of two new Micrometers. By 
Mr. Ramfden.. 

Art. XXVIII. Account of the Airs extra&ted from different 
Kinds of Waters; with Thoughts on the Salubrity of Air at dif- 
erent Places. By the Abbé Fontana.—The abbé Fontana has not 
only extraéted from waters the different kinds of air they con- 
tained naturally, but has alfo made various experiments upor 
waters deprived of air, which being expofed, have again im- 
bibed the atmofpherical air. He has likewife determined the 

antity and quality of thofe airs. In general, he found that 
diftilled water, deprived of air, imbites again. an equal quan- 
tity of air of the fame kind as that it had Joft, and this in lefs 

-than fifty days. Other kinds: of water do the fame, but with 
this difference, viz. that the air they abforb, after being boil- 
ed, is better than that they have loft ; in which particular they: 
come very near to the nature of diftilled water. 

Art. XXIX. Account of fome Experiments in Ele@tricity. In. 
a Letter from Mr. William Swift to the Reverend Dr. King.— 
Thefe experiments tend to confirm the opinion, that pointed 

conductors are the moft ufeful for preventing damage from 
lightning. 

_ Art. XXX, Sitodium Incifum & Macrocarpon, Ufufque Fruc- 
tuum. qui exinde nafcuntur, defcripta a Corolo Petro Thun- 
- berg, M.D.—The Englifh name of the plant here defcribed is 

the bread-fruit tree. . 
Ait, 
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Art. XXXIL A fecond Paper contérning’ fome baromettical 
Meafures in the Mines of the Hartz. By Mr."John Andrew de 
Luc, F.R.S, 5 

Art. XXXII. On the Preceffion of the Equinoxes produced 
by the Sun’s Attra@tion. By the Rev. Mr..Ifaac Milner, M. A. 
and Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; communicated by 
the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, F. R. S. 

Art. XXXII. An Examination of. various Ores in the Mu- 
feum of Dr. William Hunter. By George Fordyce, M. D. 

Art. XXXIV. On fome new Methods of fufpending magne- 
tical Needles. By Dr. Ingen-Houf. 

Art. XXXV. Abftra& of a Regifter of the Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1778. By Tho- 
mas Barker, Efq. 

Art. XXXVI. Extra& of a meteorological journal for ihe 
Year 1778, kept at Briftol, by Samuel Farr, M. D. 

_ Art. XXXVIL A Treatife on Rivers and Canals. By Theod. 
Aug. Mann, Member of ‘the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Bruflels. 

XXXVIII. Extra& of two meteorological Journals of the 
weather, obferved at Nain, at 57° North Latitude, and at 
Okak, in 57° 30° North latitude, both om the Coaft of La- 
bradore. 

Art. XXXIX. Improvements in EleGtricity, By De. ingene 
Houfz. ? 





An Effay on the Theory and Pradice of Medical ElAricity? By Th 
berius Cavallo, F. R. S. 8e0, 33. 6d. freed. 


A More intimate acquaintance with ele@tricity has evinced 

two inconveniences with which the medical application of 
it was formerly attended. One of thefe was the adminiftration 
of ftrong thocks, which terrified, as well as gave great mo= 
mentary pain to the patient : the other was.a long continuance 
of the application, which was not only tirefome to the patient, 
but to the practitioner and his affiftant. It is now .alcertained 
from experience, that ftrong fhocks, befides being ufelefs, are 
really dangerous in various cafes; amd that, in general, fhocks 
may be almoft entirefy omitted. 

Mr. Cavallo has compiled this Effay with the view of render- 
ing the application of medical electricity more agreeable atid 
fuccefsful. He divides the treatife into three patts; in the firft 
of which he delivers a general theory of medical.ele€tricity: the 
fecond part contains the defcription and ule of the inftruments 
requifite in the application of it; and in the third the author 
recites obfervations and cafes, cither fosmerly publifhed, or 
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communicated to him by experienced praétitioners, relative to 
the effeas of ele4rization. 

Our author obferves, that electricity, different from other 
phyfical applications, requires rather a nicety of operation than 
a thorough knowlege of the difeafe: that to “electrify a found 
part of the body, as well as the difeafed one, is not found pre- 
judicial; and that the degree of eleGtrization muft be regulated 
by the feeling of the patient, rather than by the fpecies.of the 
diforder. 


¢ The remarks made by philofophers, fays he, relating tothe 
effets of electricity upon the human body in general, are the 
following ¢ viz. that by eletrization the pulle of a perfon is 

nickened 5 and that glanduier fecretion and the infeofible per- 
dpiration it promoted, and often even reftored, when they had 
been. intirely objiructed, It might be eafly fufpected, that the 
promotion of per{piration and of glandular fecretion, were only 
the confequence of the accelerated pulfation, and not the im- 
mediate efic of ele&ricity : but the contrary is eafily proved, 
by obferving, that in various cafes, the quickening of the pul- 
fation by ot ieee means independent of electricity, as fear, exer- 
cife, &c, did not promote thofe fecretions nearly fo*much, if 
‘at all, as eleétrization; and alfo that glandular fecretion and 
perfpiration are often promoted by eleétricity, when applied 
Only to a particular part of the body, in which cafe it feldom, 
af ever, accelerates the pulfation. 

‘ Hitherto it has not been difcovered that the eleéric fluid 

a&s within the human body by any chymical property, as other 
medicines generally do; but its aétion, by which it produces 
‘the above mentioned effects, may be confidered merely as a me- 
chanical ftimulus ; for it feems to aét as fuch, even within thofe 
parts of the body. which, efpecially when difeafed, are molly 
out of the reach of other remedies. 
_§ The fuperiority of electricity over other remedies, in many 
cafes, may appear from confidering, that medicines in general 
¢annot always be confined to a particular part of the body, and 
to Jet them pafs through other parts is often dangerous, for 
which reafon they cannot be ufed; befides, after that thofe me- 
dicines have exerted their required power, they are with great 
difficulty, if at ail, feparated from the body. But the power 
-of eletricity is immaterial, whether it paffes through this or 
that other part of the body in order to Come at the ieat of the 
@ifeafe, and after having exerted its aGlion, it is inftanily dif- 
perfed ; hence it appears why electricity has often cured fuch 
obitipate diforders as have not yielded to any other treatment.’ 


In the New Memoirs of the Royal Academy at Berlin, for 
the year 1772, Mr. Gerhard has obferved, that ele@rization 
fometimes quickens the palfe fo much as to double the number 
of pulfations, and gometimes retards it confiderably. — 
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thave affirmed, that pofitive electricity accelerates the pulfe’; 
and that, on the contrary, negative ele€tricity retards it. But 
Mr. Cavallo remarks, that this effet varies confiderably, ac- - 
cording to the degree of ele&rization, the natural difpofition of 
the perfon electrified, and the degree of apprehenfion with 
which he fubmits himfelf to the procefs ; but that, in general, 


either pofitive or negative electrization increafes the number of 
‘pulfations about one fixth, 


Mr. Cavallo remarks, that ‘ with refpegt to difeafes in gene- 
ral, two ftates of the affected parts fhould be confidered. The 
firft is, the immediate and recent caufe of the difeafe; and the 
fecond ftate is, the alteration of other parts, efpecially folid, 
which is occafioned by the long continuance of the firft and 
principal caufe; thas, for inftance, the weaknefs or rupture of 
fome veffels: within the body, may occafion extravafation of 
fluids, which is the firft ftate of the difeafe. Now if thefe ex- 
travafated fluids continue in any part of the body, they will 
gradually occafion a. fuppuration, an inflammation, or other 
fymptems, which vary according to innumerable circomftances. 
This we may confider as the fecond ftate of the difeafe. Again, 
when a palfy deprives a part of the body of its motion, the 
flefhy and even the more folid parts, in procefs of time, wafte 
and become disfigured, which is the effect of the, obitructed 
motion and circulation, and which we may therefore confider 
as the fecond ftate of the difeafe; and fo of the reft. Now it 
has been obferved, that the power of eleétricity often removés 
the firft ftate of the diforder; but the latter is very feldom cured 
by it. Indeed it feems almoft impoffible that a disfigured bone 
or deftroyed organization fhould be reftored to its found ftate by 
means of clectncity. Dr. Franklin baving electrified feveral pa- 
ralyuc perfons in America, obferved that they were generally 
relieved for a few days on the beginning, but that they after- 
wards either did not mend, or relapfed into the ftate, they were 
before the ufe of electricity, Here it maft be obferved, that 
thofe paralyfies were moftly of a long ftanding, and alfo that 
the method practifed by the do&or, was to give ftrong thocks, 
which we have already remarked to be rather prejadicial. 

* In general the application of ele&ricity has been found to 
be .of very little ufe in cafes of long ftanding; becaufe, as we 
obferved above, the more fajid parts, by the long continuance 
of the diforder, have undergone fuch alteration, as cannot be 
reftored by a mere ftimulus, fuch as the eleétric agtion is fuppofed 
to be. However, fometimes difcafes of many years ftanding 
have been perfeétly cured by means of ele&ricity. In thefe cafes 
therefore, although there may be lefs hope of effecting a cure, 
it 1s not improper to apply the power of electricity, which, when 
judicioufly managed, does never produce any bad effeéts, 

‘ Hitherto I do not know that any authentic fects have fhewn 
any difference between the application, of different kinds of 
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eleGteicity in. medical cafes. ., Whether. the patients be electrified 
“by the. prime conduétor, or by the infulated rubber of the dfual 
ele&trical. machines, viz-; whether they gre electrified pofitively 
r negatively, feems to, be quite indifferent: hence, admitting 
Dr ranklin’s hypothefis of ele&tricity, we fee that it.is not the 
‘direftion of the eleétric fluid that determines the fluids of the 
body..one way or the other; but that the effects ufually obferved 
wpon the body when eleétrized, moft be owing to the irritation 
or dilatation, occafioned by the action of that flvid.? 


It is impoffible, as ovr author juftly obferves, to prefcribe 
the exa&t degree of eleftrization moft fuitable for different dif- 
“orders ; ‘becaufe this will be various, accordinz to the confti- 
‘tation of the patient, He affirms, however, that it is of little 
confequénce whether the perfon eleétrified ftands on the ground, 
-‘ypon the infulating ftool, or in any, other fituation. Neither, he 
‘tells us, is it always neceffary to remove the cloaths from the 
part that is to be electrified, ia order to let the knobs of the 
dinetors touch the kin ; for except the coverings be too many 
-and too thick (in which cafe part of them at leaft fhould be re. 
-moved) the fhocks will very eafily pervade, efpecially ‘if the 
knobs of the diregtors ‘be preffed a little upon the part. . 

We forbear.to mention the particular dire@tions which the 
‘suthor delivers relative to ele&rization, becaufe they might not 
be clearly underftood without the affiftance of plates; but we 
‘Thall lay before our readers his general rules for pradtice. 


ib. ¢ It fhould be attentively obferved, to employ the fmalleft 
force of ele&tricity, that is fuficient to remove or to alleviate 
any diforder; thus the fhocks fhould never be ufed when the 
-cure may. be eff-éted by fparks; the fparks fhould be avoided 
when the required eff & can be obtained by only drawing the 
-fluid with a wooden point; and even this laft treatment ought 
‘to -be omitted, when the. fluid drawn by means of a metal 
point, may be chought fufficient.. The difficulty confifts in dif- 
‘tinpuifhing the proper ftrength of electric power, that is re- 
quired for a given dif:der, the fex and conftitution of the pa- 
tient being confidered. Jn regard to this point, it is impoffible 
to give any exaét and inveriable rules; the circumftances being 
of fuch a natu.e, and fo various, that long experience, anda 
‘firiG attention to every particular phenomenon, are the only 
meaps by which proper inftructions may be received, The 
fureft rule, as.we obferved above, tha* can be given relating to 
this past cular, is to begin by the moft gentle treatment; at 
Jeaft fuch. that, confidering the conftitution of the: patient, 
amay be thought rather weak than firong. When this gentle 
treatment has been found imefieétual for a few days, which is 
denoed by the difeafe not abating, and the application of elec- 
tricity not caufing any warmth, or other promifing phenomenon, 
upon the part gj, Cirized; then the operator may gradually 
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sncreafe the force of: electricity till he finds the proper depree 
aH judging of cafes proper to be electrified, experience 
fhews, that»in general, all: kinds of obftraétions, whether of 
motion, of circulation, or of fectetion, are very often removed 
or alleviated by eleétricity. The fame may alfo be {aid of ner- 
vous diforders ; both which include a great variety of difeafes, 
The application of eleétricity has feldom intirely cured difeales 
of a long ftanding, although it generally relieves them, To 
perfons afflicted with the venereal difeafe, or pregnant women, 
ele&trization has been thought to be pernicious; but my reader 
may be affared, that even in thofe cafes it may be ufed without 
fear, if it is judicioufly managed, When pregnant women are 
to be eleétrified for any diforder, the thocks fhould be abfolutely 
forbidden; and even when the other more gentle treatments are 
ufed, a conftant attention fhould be given to any phenomenon 
that may appear in the courfe of the electrization; the me- 
thod. of Thich fhould be increafed, diminithed, or fulpended, 
according as circumftances may indicate. As for the venereal 
difeafe, it will be fhewn, in the courfe of this work, in what 
manner, and in which cafes, electricity may be applied, , 

‘ In cafes of gathering tomors, the beit method is* to draw 
the fluid, by means of a wooden point, or, if that proves Pain- 
ful, by a metal point. Sparks in thefe cafes, and alfo fhocks, 
are often hurtful, In ftiffneffes, paralyfies, and rheumatifm, 
{mall fparks, efpecially through a double flannel, and alfo very 
{mall fhocks (at moft of one tenth of an inch) may be ufed. 
Stronger fhocks may be fometimes, though feldom, adminiftered 
for a violent tooth-ach, and for fome internal fpafm of ng long 
ftanding. : : 
‘©, When any limb of the body is deprived of motion, | it 
muft be obferved, that the priveige of motion is not always 
originated by a contraétion of the mofcles: but that ic is ofter 
oceafioned by a relaxation; thus, for inftance, if the hand ‘is 
bent-inwardly, and the patient has no power of ftraightening Ye 
the caufe of i¢ may be a weaknefs of the outward mafcles, 3 
well. as a contraction of the inward ones. In fuch cafes, as it 
is often-difficult even for good anatomifts- to diftover ‘the ‘réal 
caufe, the fureft method is to electrify not only ‘thofe miufclés 
which are fuppofed to be contracted, but alfo their antagonifts ; 
for to ele&trify a found mufcle is by no means hurtful. 

‘ When the ftream of ele&tric Avid is throwad either with a 
wooden or metal point, the length of the ‘operation fhould be 
from three to ten minutes: more or lefs, according as occafion 
may require. When: fhocks are adminiftered, their greateft 
number thould not exceed a dozen or fourteen, except when 
they are to be given to the whole body in different directions, 
The number of fparks, when they are ufed, may generally ex- 
ceed the number of fhocks mentioned above. - © 
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¢ Latly, a may be of ufe: to mention, that when. children 
moft be eiettrified upon the infulating chair; /as.it is dificult te 
let: them: ftay without motion. the mol convenient, method is, 
to let another perfon fit in the infulating chair, and to hold the 
child whilf the operator is electrifying him.’ 

«In treating. of the difeafes for which ele@ricity has been 
found beneficial, the author begins with thofe of the rheumatic 
kind, It is affirmed, that eyen when of long ftanding, they 
are relieved, and generally quite cured, by only drawing) the 
elegtric fluid with a wooden point from the part, or by draw- 
ing {parks through flannel. .The operation fhould. be. conti- 
nucd. about,four or five minutes, repeating it.once or twice 
every day. 

. Deatnefs, except when occafioned by obliteration, or a wrong 
conformation of parts, is*either entirely or partly cured by 
drawing the {parks from the ear with the glafs-tube-direétor, 
or by drawing the fluid with a wooden point. 
<The tooth-ache, occafioned by cold, rheumatifm, or. in- 
flammation, is generally relieved by drawing the eleétric fluid 
with a point, immediately from the part, and alfo externally 
from the face. But when the body of the tooth is affected, 
elestrization proves of no advantage. 

The other diforders in which eleétricity is beneficial are, in- 
flammations, gutta ferena, fiftula lacrimalis, palfies, ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, St. Vitus’s dance, incipient fcrophulous 
tumors, abfceiies, nervous head-aches, &c. 

Hardly in any difeafe has eleétricity been found fo advan- 
tageous as in obftructions of the menfes, for which it has been 
Jately recommended as the moft effeual remedy, 

From the great improvement which has lately been made in 
the method of electrifying, and from the numerous teftimonies 
in favour of its beneficial effects in various diforders, there is 
reafon to think that ele@tricity will become a very general re- 
fource among medical pra@titioners, to whom, for information 
on the fubje&, this Eflay of Mr. Cavallo’s muft prove highly 
ufeful.. 





Two Differtations upon the Mint and Coins of the Epifcopal-Palatines 
of Durham, By Mark Noble, Geat. 410. 75. 6d. ewed, Baldwin. 


HESE Differtations relate to a branch of Englith antiqui- 

ties that has hitherto not been inveftigated with fufficient 
accuracy, To perform fuch a tafk, there is required not only 
a’competent knowlege of general hiftory, ‘bat an intimate ac- 
quaiatance with that of the prelates, and the exaét ftate, whe- 
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ther ftationary or’ variable; of their refpeCtive coins; in all 
which particulars "Mr, Noble affords great fatisfaQion, 

In the former of thefe Differtations, the author endeavours to 
afcertain when, and upon what occafion, the epifcopal palatines 
of Durham were permitted to have a mint, and to coin their 
own money. For this purpofe, he takes a fhort'viewoof the 
ftate of the prelatical mints, from the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
down to the reign of Edward I. Mr. Pegge, in his Effay on 
the Origin of the metropolitical and other fubordinate mints, 
&c. has fhewn that there were, in the reign of king Athelftan, 
only four private mints, ‘which were thofe of the archbifhops of 
Canterbury and York, the bifhop of Rochefter, and the abbot 
of St. Auguftine in Canterbury ; all of whom, except the arch= 
bifhops of York, loft this privilege in the reign of king Ethel- 
red H.- but it was foon afterwards reftored to them. It appears 
that at firft feveral, if not all, of thofe who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of coining, prefumed to copy the royal manner, exhibiting 
their effigies ‘upon their money, until king Athelftan obliged 
them to alter this mode. At the Norman conquetft, however, 
a different regulation feems to have been introduced, prohibit. 
ing thofe who held private mints from ufing any peculiar de- 
vice of their own, and obliging them to receive dyes of the 
fame type with thofe ufed in the royal mints. Mr. Noble ob- 
ferves, that the bifhops of Durham appear never to have had 
any mint till the reign of Stephen, an innovation which he 
juftly attributes to the neceflity the king was under of in- 
dulging the ufurpation of his fubje&s. 

The author next proceeds to fhew, when, and for what rea- 
fons, the prelates were permitted to ufe any peculiar marks to 
diftinguifh their coins from the royal money. The authorita- 
tive introdu@tion of this cuftom he fuppofes to have taken place 
in the reign of Edward J. who was the reformer of our money, 
and who difufed the cuftom of putting the name of the mint- 
mafter upon the reverfe of the money, a practice which had 
been continued for many centuries; fubftituting in its room 
the word Villa, or Civitas, but generally the latter. Our au- 
thor conje€tures with much reafon, that it might thence be 
found neceflary to permit fuch of the prelates as enjoyed a 
mint, to diftinguifh, by fome peculiar device, the epifcopal from 
the royal coins; as otherwife it would have been impoffible to 
punifh the mint-mafters for any forgeries they might -commit, 
from the difficulty of afcertaining whether fuch of them as‘de- 
bafed or counterfeited the money, were fervants to the king, or 
the bifhop. This cuftom, however, as our. author fartherob- 
ferves, was continued after the caufe had cealed. 
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Jn the fecond diflertation, Mr. Noble enters upon “& minute 
and elaborate account of all the coins of ‘the bifhops of Dur- 
ham, from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henty VIII. "both 
inclufive ; placing them refpe@ively to the different prelates 
by whofe authority they were ftruck. This hiftorical nargative 
com prizes almoft a complete feries of their money for near three 
centuries ; with a fucceffion of the bifhops during that time, 
and fome of the principal occurrences in their lives.. 

For the fatisfaction of our readers, we fhall lay before them 
fome detached extraéts relative.to thofe antiquities. 

Anthony Beak, bifhop of Durham, : in the ‘reign of Ed- 
ward I. : 


« There is no other money of this bifhop, or of any of his 
fucceffors, but pennies; the reafon of this is, that when the 
bifhops of this fee obtained the grant of a mint, it was the only 
fort of money we had; the archbifhops of Canterbury, and 
York, for fome time, coined only the penny; the firft ecclefi- 
aftical mint that ftruck any other fort of money than the penny, 
was that of the abbots of Reading, who had a particular char- 
ter for that purpofe, granted them by king Edward III. in 
whofe reign we have the penny, the halfpenny, and. the far- 
thing ; it feems very ftrange that the prelates, particularly the 
metropolitans, fhould not have had this privilege, as foon as 
the abbots of Reading; in procefs of time, however, half- 
groats, and half-pence, were cofned in the mints of the arch- 
bifhops of Canterbury, and of York; and {the ambitious Wol- 
fey, as primate of York, was bold enough to coin groats, 

* This prelate’s money is diftinguifhed by having a crofs moe 
Hine (which was his family arms) upon fome part of them: he 
was very oftentatious of his armorial bearings, as may be ob- 
ferved by his great feal, in which it appears upon his upper 
robe, as well as on the left fide of the chair in the fame feal,’ 

'* —Lodowick de Bello-monte, or Beaumont, fon of Lewis 
Beaumont, by Agnes his wife, and brother to Theobald, arch- 
bifhop of Paris. Though he was lame of both legs, and fo il- 
literate as not to be able to read his confecration bull; yet be- 
ing defcended from the blood royal of France, he was at the 
important fuit of the kings of England and France, advanced 
to this fee; he intended to have been confecrated and inftalled 
at Durham upon St, Cuthbert’s day, in Sept. an, 1317, by two 
cardinals who had been fent by the pope, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the kingdoms of England and Scotland ;. but in 
their way to that city, they, together with the bifhop’s brother, 
Henry, were fet upon by a gang of lawlefs banditti, com- 
manded by Gilbert Middleton, keeper .of Mitford caflle, and 
obliged them to pay a large fym of money to regain their liberty. 
Thefe dating incendiaries however were foon after brought to 
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condign punifhment, and the caftle demolifhed. The bifhop’ 
was confecrated on our Lady’s day, in Lent, an. 1318. He 
was a‘ftrenuous affertor of the rights of his diocefe, and was {6 
fortunate as to get reftored to him, a great part of the territo- 
ries and privileges which his two predeceffors had been deprived 
of, He died inthe following reign. 

‘This prelate copied the example of bifhop Beak, in putting 
his family arms upon his money, which were, azure, femy of 
fleur de lis, a lion rampant, or. His pennies are known there- 
fore by having, in the place where the mint mark was af- 
terwards affixed, either a lion rampant only, or with a fleur 
de lis on one, or both fides of the lion. The legends on 
the obverfe are EDWA. Or EDWAR. R. ANGL. DNS. HYB. On 
the reverfe, they read, C1viTAs DVNELM. and probably fome 
may have the name of the city of Durham wrote otherwife, as 
during this, and the preceding reign, we have upon the reverfe 
of the Durham pennies, DvRELIE. DUREME. DVRREM, and 
DVNEL ME. and upon thofe of king Henry III. pvr. and pvno..’ 


Laurence Booth, bifhop in the reign of Edward IV. 


* He conduéted himfelf with fuch great moderation and pro- 
priety, during the contentions between the families of York 
and Lancafter, that it gained him the efteem of both parties. It 
is however probable he was a favourer of the pretenfions of the 
white rofe, for king Edward IV. on the zoth of September, in 
the thirteenth year of his reign, promoted him to the important 
office of lord chancellor of England. After prefiding over the 
diocefe of Durham near twenty years, he was an. 1476, pro- 
moted to the fee of York, and was fome time after his tranfla- 
tion prefented by the pope with a cardinal’s hat. He died 
May 19, an. 1480, and is buried at Cawood church, near 
York. 

¢ This bifhop obtained a charter which is dated the 21 of 
July, an. 1473, by which he and his fucceffors were allowed to 
coin both pennies and half-pennies, and alfo to make truffels 
and ftandards, for the fame during the king’s pleafure. The 
grant recites, that ic had been immemorially the privilege of 
the bifhops of this fee to coin the former fort of money, but 
never the latter. From hence it is clear, that this prelate was 
the firft that had a mint for half-pennies, and that not till this 
reign, Probably there was never any money of that value 
coined before at Durham ; for though there were royal mints 
during the reign of the three firft king Edwards after the Con- 
queft, who al! coined both half-pennies and farthings, no mo- 
ney of either of thefe kinds have been found of theirs of this 
city. , 

: Bifhop Booth, by his licence, dated the 26th of Anguft, in 
the fame year that he received his charter from King Edward 
IV. gives permiffion to William Omoryche, of York, gold- 
fmith, to grave and print two dozen of truffels, and one dozen 
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of ftandards for pennies, and four ftandards and eight truffels, 
for half-pennies; by this we perceive that'thére: was but a fmall 
quantity of half-pennies in proportion to the pennies, and pro- 
bably the coining of them was foon difcontinued by this pre- 
Jate, for by another licence dated the gth of Augutt following, 
granted by him to the fame perfon, the latter was to grave and 
print three dozen of truffels and two dozen of ftandards for pen- 
nies, but no mention is made of half- pennies.’ 


Thomas Ruthall, bithop in the reign of Henry VIII. 


* He was in great favor with king Henry VIII. who made 
him a privy counfellor, and employed him in. many important 
bufineffes both at home and abroad. He.was ordered by. that 
prince, to. draw up an account of the royal. revenues, which he 
accordingly did ; at the fame time took an eftimate of his own 
. riches, and bound them up in vellum, which he laid up toge- 
ther, but, unfortunately for him, when Henry fent cardinal Wol- 
fey for the royal eftimate, the fervant by miftake, delivered the 
bifhop’s, which the cardinal (though he was apprized of the 
miftake, being jealous of our prelate), prefented to the king, 
telling him it would inform him where to apply when he wanted 
money ; for the bifhop was the richeft fubje& in the kingdom, 
it appearing by this account that he was worth one hundred thou- 
fand pounds, a vaft fum fora private perfon to poffefs at that 
time. When the bifhop difcovered the error his fervant had 
made, it had fo great an effe€&t upon him, that his uneéafinefs 
threw him into a diforder which put a period to his life ; he died 
at London, on the 4th day of February, an. 1522; his body 
was depofited in St. John’s chapel in Weftminfter abbey : his 
monument bears this modeft infcription : 

«¢ Hic jacet Tho. Rowthail, Epifcopys Dunelm. & Regis 
Hen. VII. Secretarius, qui obiit 1524 *.” 

The Reformation, which took place in this reign, put a pe- 
riod to all private mints, that had been enjoyed by prelates, 
and fome oiher ecclefiaftics, for many preceding ages. 

Mr. Noble has traced, with great perfpicuity, the hiftory of 

“the epifcopal mint at Durham, from its origin to the time 
when it was abolifhed: and he has illuftrated the defcription of 
the coins with numerous engravings. which mark the fucceflive 
variations under diferent prelacies and reigns. The fidelity 
and accuracy of the whole appear to be eftablifhed updn the 
beft authorities; among which, in an appendix, we meet with 
authentic papers, taken from the records of Durham, and other 
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_..©* The date upon the monument is erroneous, it fhould be 1522." 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


De Pcéh Finnica. Abo. 


Series of four curious academical Differtations, held under the 
aufpices of the learned profeffor Henry Gabriel Porthan. 

There are three different {pecies of poetry in the. Finlandif 
tongue: the Finlandifh runes, rhymes, and blank verfe, . The.firt 
of thefe is the oldeft and original one; it is called in the fingle 
number, runo; and in the plural, runot; and confiits of a kind of 
trochaic verfe of eight fyllables. Every verfe ufually contains a 
fentence, or at leaft part of a fentence ; which is in the fecond verfe 
either repeated and illuftrated in another figure or expreffion, or di- 
verfified by fome contraft. 

Thefe illiterate and untutored poets, it feems, yet ftudy cor- 
reétnefs and elegance of diétion: and employ figures, inverfions, 
and a variety of other refinements. ‘es 

The poets in queftion, are found among the country people. of 
both fexes, efpecially in Savolax, Carelia, and Eaft-Bottnia ;. for 
in other pasts of the country, particularly along the coaft, the Swe- 
dith language and manners have already greatly encroached on the 
Finlandifh. ; 

The Mafters of Runes, or Runnoniekat, as thay are called in 
Finland, form themfelves merely by liftening to, and getting one 
another’s poems by heart. Their compofitions are commonly ex- 
temporary performances or impromptus, and never written ; yet 
they will correct and polifh not only their own, but each other’s 
compofitions. res | 
_ The fubje& of their fongs are, the various incidents. of Jife ; 
lofs of friends, for inftance; drinking fongs, and fatires. Very 
few of thefe poems, indeed, will, or can furvive their authors, or 
extend his fame beyond his own parifth. The oldeft poems have 
been loft ; and the oldeft now extant, were compofed about thé time 
of the Reformation. 

Their method in finging is fingular, and deferves to be noticed. 
The finging poet has always an afliftant at his fide; when he re 
cites, declatms, or fings a verfe, this affiftant joins him in the lat 
words; and repeats the verfe by himfelf, once more; often fub- 


joining a few words by way of applaufe or confirmation: for: ine. 


ftance, ‘ Indeed, I fay, it was well hit!’ In the mean time the bard 
meditates another verfe, and in his turn rejoins his affiftant’s Jaft 
word, in order to recite the new verfe. Both are fitting near or 
oppofite each other, fo as to touch one another's knees and hands; 
and with folemn penfive looks move with their bodies forwards 
to each other, furrounded by the audience. 

Dancing is unknown among the Finlanders, except among fuch 
as have learned it from the Swedes. The above fongs. are, com- 
Mionly fung at entertainments; and the joint poets and fongfters, at 
the end of the fong, folace their hard fatigues with a cup of beer. 
It often happens that a number of people travelling to a fairsand 
meeting at an inn on the way, pafs the night with finging; which 
as almoft the only means for publifhing thefe fongs in other pro- 
vinces, The air or declamation is very fimple: formetimes the place 
of an affiftant is fupplied by a ftringed inftrument, of which they 
have three, and among thefe an old fathioned country guitarra, 
with fix ftrings. 
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In Savolax, Carelia, and Cajaneburg, corn is ftill very frequently 
ground in hand-mills,by women,who foothe'their labaur by fingin 
a variety of fongs; tales, love-fongs, and fatires, ufually compofe 
by women; fome of them characteriftical. For inftance, by way 
of praifing a good houfewife, ‘ fhe baked good bread, brewed good 
beer of {weet malt ; heard the cock awake, and the fon ‘of the hen 
ftalk from his rooft ;” or elfe, ‘fie obferved the moon, and the great 
bear; was not afraid of wolves and favage bealts, in going to the 
bath: took‘hot pots not with the tongs, but with her hands, and 
placed them aright.” : 

Another fpecies of Runic poetry, are Runes défigned for charms, 
againft the bite of ferpents, burns, or wounds; for procuring fuc- 
cefs in hunting or fifhing ; for annoying one’s enemies or defeating 
their fchemes ; for recovering goods, either loft or ftolen ; ‘for ren- 
dering one’s felf invulnerable; for curing fick cattle, &c. Thefe 
Yunes are relics of Pagahifin, but were greatly altered in Popith 
times; ‘and are now, for'fedr ‘of the clergy and magilftrates, ‘kept 
very fecret. They are called Lugut, (lectiones) becaufe they are 
only recited ; fometimes aloud with fonte enthufiam, ftamping of 
feet, ‘contdrfion of body’; foinetimes foftly ; with (pitting, blowing 
‘&c. fometimes ftanding, fometimes bending on the knees, wit 
‘bare head, ‘and the hat im ‘hand; they are alfo ftyfed fymyt (ori- 
gines f. archzologiz) from their pretending to difcover, by thefe 
runes, the fecret origin of the difeafes, which they impute to en- 
‘chantment and witchcraft. To thefe fpecific runes, domeftic me- 
‘dicines are often added ; but the chief virtue they afcribe to the 
Yunes. At the runés are kept very fecret, our author ufual 
‘got ‘at them by treating their poffefors with fome drink; ‘th 
commonly are, in a great degree unintelligible, from their anti- 
quity, from their allufions to things now forgotten, and from the 
mahy Variations i:troduced by various perfons during fo long a pe- 
riod of time. — 


-_ 


Franz Grifelini, &c.Verfuch einer Politi{chen und Natiirlichen Gefchichte 
des Temefwarer Banats, in Briefen an Standes perjonen und Gelehrte; 
or, An Attempt of towards a Political and Natural Hiftory of the Banat 
of Temefwar, (in Hungary) ; iz. @ Series of Letters, addreffed to Per- 
fous of Rank and Learning. Quarto, with alarge and excellent Map, 
and 6 half foeets of Copper plates. Vienna. (German) 

‘AN accurate and interefting defcription of a remarkable country, 

© chitherto little known. 

The two firftletters contain a concife yet full hiftory of the banat, 
‘from the fettlement of the province of Dacia Ripenfis, in the year of 
“Chri 101, tothe year 1716 , when Temefwar was by prince Eugene 

taken from the Turks. , 
Teriefwar feems to have become diftin& from Hungary, becaufe 

“the country was formerly governed by an independent king, 
‘who tfefided at Cfanad, before it was conquered by St. Stephen; 
who ‘appointed Gerhard Sagredo, the firft bifhop of Cfannad. 

‘The fecond’epocha ‘of this hiftory begins with the year 1456, 
‘when ‘Sultan Mahomet II, was defeated by John Hunyades ; for 
‘ever’ fince that time the Turks continually endeavoured to conquer 
*gnd fubdue the country, ‘in which they fucceéded at lait in 1553, 
‘after the country had, in 1538, already been ‘feparated from Hun- 
“gary, and’ made’ a part of the'new Tranfylvanian kittgdom..~ 

" ‘This f€COnd period is fucceded by that in which’the’country was 

‘governed Yy Turkith baffas, till 1716. Th 
e 
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The fifth letter continues the hiftory down to the year 3777, and 
of courfe gives an account of the new divifion, made in 1775, of 
the province into four diftriéts, Cfadat, Temefwar, Werfchez, and 
f.ugos; but takes no notice of the diffolution of its diftinét go- 
vernment, and its incorporation with the crown of Hungary in 
1778. But this letter gives a full account of the patriotic labours 
of field-marthal Francis de Mercy, by wiiom the defert of Teme/fwar 
was, from 1716 to 1733, transformed into anew, fettled, and prof 
perous ftate. 2 : . 

The fixth letter contains fome geographical account, illuftrated 
by an excellent and accurate new map; with fome conjectures re- 
lating to the population, which is already fuppofed to ‘amount to 
450,000 perfons, though by no means as yet adequate tothe ex- 
tent and natural richnefs of a country containing 443 geographical 
{quare leagues, and equal to the Grand Duchy of Tufcany, in fize, 
and it feems not much inferior in point of fertility. 

In this letter we alfo meet with a valuable account of the gypfies, 
or faraons, from the author's own obfervations. Thefe people 
fpeak with ftrangers the Walachian language, but among them- 
felyes another jargon, entirely diftinét from all other languages hi- 
therto known; of whith, however, the author has not given us 
any {pecimen. They refemble the ancient Egyptians in their fea- 
tures; in their inclination to melancholy ; and in many parts of 
their manners and cuftoms, except cleanlinefs, The author af- 
fures us, from his own attentive obfervation, that the lafcivious 
dances of lfisy the worfhip of onions, many famous Egyptian fu- 
perftitions and {pecifics, arid even the Egyptian method of hatching 
eggs by means of dung, are ftill in ufe among the female gypfies in 
Teme{war. He is therefore inclined to credit their own aflertion of 
their Egyptian origin ; and conjectures that thefe people came with 
the Roman colonifts from Italy into this country; becaufe, among 
the Roman monuments difcovered in Temefwar, many Egyptian 
idols are found; and becaufe, under the reign of Auguftus, the 
prieits and impoftors were indeed perfecuted by the fenate, and 
expelled from the city, but not entirely banifhed the empire. 

The feventh letter treats of the manners and cuftoms of the Wal- 
lachians in Temefwar, whofe education is exceedingly neglected, 
and whofe Grecian priefts are in the higheft degree ignorant and 
illiterate. 

Their origin and language ate the fubject of the eighth letter, in, 
which the author declares himfelf of the opinion that the language 
of the Wallacbians, like that of the modern Italians, is the original 
language of the country people of Italy in the firf century of the 
Chriftian xra. The lift-of the Wallachian and Jtaljan words ne- 
ceffary for fupporting this conjecture, be has borrowed from Del 
Chiaro’s work; though he affures us that it might be greatly ‘en- 
larged, and that the relation.of both idoms extends to almoft all: 
words, fuch only excepted as have been from time to time adopted 
by the Wallachians from their foreign mafters, but never Lati- 
nized, 

The ninth and Jaft letter contains copies, drafts, and illuftrations. 
of Roman infcriptions, coins, and idols; among which that of. 
Hercules was a favourite with the Roman Daci, who indeed feem. 
to have worfhiped Trajan as their Hercules. Here we alfo jearn, 
with regret, that the maps and in{fcriptions in count Marfigli’s 
magnificent work on the Danube, are very far from being accu- 
rate. Three large walls, connecting the river Marofch with the 
VoL. L. Auguff, 3780, L Danube 
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Danube, are by thecountry people called Roman, but by our art. 
thor confidered as AVarian works. | 2023 3 

The fecond paft is entirely dedicated to ‘natural hiftory, and 
contains a feries of letters, moftly addreffed’ to abbate Spallanzani, 
except the twelfth and laft, which is addreffed-to ‘profeflor Scopoli. 
They contain many original, and many ufeful informations; con- 
cerning the nature of the country, ‘its air and foil, its mountains ; 
their ‘various ‘ftrata, their minerals, mineral waters, baths, and 

‘Tivers. 

.. Fhe country—is, upon the whole, fertile; watered by a great 
number of confiderable rivers, fuch as the Beg, Temes, Biftra, 
Cferna, ‘Carath, Betfova, Nera, ‘Fogonith, which after dividing i¢ 
into many vallies, run either into the Maros, or the Danube, Ir 
ftill abounds in many unhealthy fens and bogs, on the draining of 
which’ great. fums-are expended; in unexhaultible quantities of 
turf, of-which great ufe is made; in many large and thick foretts ; 
and has. fome remarkable caverns, abundance of porcellain earth 
and potters clay; but no traces of any volcano. The metals found 
here, are-gold, filver, copper, iron, and lead. Gold is now, as it 
was.already under Trajan'’s Collegium Aurarium, wafhed in fingle 
grains, and fmall particles, from the ftrata between the deep val- 
lies and the fand of the rivers. This gold fand is now collected by 
the gypfies after a large fwell or fall of the rivers, butunfkilfulls, 
and in fmall quantities: thofe annually collected in the diftriéts of 
Ujpalanka, Mehadia, and Caranfebes, amount only to the. value 
of 600 or 700 ducats ; and thofe colle&ed in the other rivers, to 
goo or 400 ducats more. Thefe quantities, however, would proba- 
bly be encreafed, by a more fkilful management in wafhins, and by 
a more equitable pay; for the miner’s beard at Oraviza, pays the 
poor gypties only two florins for as much pure gold as is worth 
a ducat. 

The filver bere extra&ted from coper and lead, in 1775, amounted 
tO 2000 marcs. But copper, lead, and iron, are the molt confi- 
derable produce of the mines of the four diftri¢ts of Oraviza, Dog- 
nafka, Moldava, and Safka. The firft and laft of thefe diftri&ts pro- 
duce between 2000 and 3000; the fecond between 3000 and 4000 
hundred weight of pure copper, paid by the government at the 
rate of 42 florins per hundred; and the third diftri€t only about 
z200 hundred weight, but of a fupericr quality, and paid at the 

_ rate of 96 florins per hundred weight. 

The moft famous among the great variety of baths and mineral 
waters in this country, are thofe near Meadia; they were already 
known and very frequently ufed under Trajan, by the Romans, 
and adorned with many monuments of their grandeur; and are 
here accurately defcribed. The degrees of warmth of the different 
baths are various, from 99° to 119°, by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
They contain fulphur and fixed air or gas. 

The laft letter contains a defcription of a new fpecies of oeftrus, 
called the Columbach-fly, from a Servian caftle fituated on the 
yight banks of the Danube. Theie flies appear twice a year; the 
firft time, ufually towards the end of April; and the fecond time, 
towards the middle-of May; are greatly favoured by dry weather 
and flight eaftérly winds; but difperfed or killed by rain and frrong 
winds. They fly in vaft fwarms refembling a thick cloud at a 
diftance : they “attack every fpecies of cattle, and in every part of 
their bodies ; penetrate through every aperture, but ehiefly through 
’ : the 
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the genitals,and caufe the moft intolerable pains,as fufficiently appears 
from their ftruggles; and very often death iriétf éven in the firft at- 
tack, fometimes.a few hours after, and fometimes the next night ; 
and frequently make great havock among the herds, Straw. fires, 
and waihing the afflicted parts with a.decdction of wormwood, are 
the only remedies hitherto difcovered, though by no, means ade 
quate. Our author afcribes the deadly etiects of their {tings not to 
any particular poifon, but to the numberlefs wounds inflicted. by 
whole {warms of thefe infeéts, on fingle beats. 


SSS See a | 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Usher den Genius des Socrates ; or, on the Genius of Socrates, by'L. 1. C, 
Jufti.. 8%0. Leipzig. (German.) ! 

A Very laborious confutation of an anonymous paradoxical effay 

on the tranfcendent character, and efpecially on the’ genius of 
Socrates, inferted in a periodical work, the German Mufeum; in 
which the merits of that great man appear to have been overvalued; 
though this ought not to have induced a young man and a young 
writer, by a {pint of contradiction, now to attempt to ‘depreciate it. 
Medium tenuere beati. 


Les Contemporaines, ou Avantures des plus jolies Femmes de I’ Age préjent, 
recueilltes par N***, & publices par Temothée Joly, de Lyon, 
Depofitaire de fes Manujcrits. 4 Vols. 12mo. (Paris.) 

A new publication by M. Retif dela Breronne; which will pro- 
bably become voluminous, as it is intended 1o make fixteen vo- 
lumes, and to contain one hundred ftories or tales, each embeilithed 
with a copper-plate. 

Mott of the authdr’s heroines are perfons of the middling ranks 
in life, with whofe mode of feeing, acting, behaving, feeling, and 
dialeét, he feems to be weil acquainted. His ityle is careleis and 
diffufe ; but for his deficiency, in point of tafte and correétnefs, 
he has amply atoned by a great variety of original inventious 


Effai d° Agriculture, en forme d’Entretiens, fur la Nature @ la Pro 
greffion des Pépimieres; des Arbres Etrangers, des Arbres fruitiers ; fur 
la Vigne et les Vendanges; fur les Labours des Terres, Semences et 
Recoltes de Grains, et fur plufieurs autres Difcuffions Champétres ; par 
iin Cultivateur a Vitry-fur-Seine. 12m0. (Paris ) 
A plain and ufeful performance, by a practical gentleman-far. 

mer. 


La Henriade Vengée, avec la Reponfe de M.B* *, &chacune des prine 
cipales ObjeGions du Commentatre dela Beavmelle; la Preface de Fre 
dericle Grand, Roi de Prufle; PEfai fur l’ Epopée, traduit de Y An- 

lois par f Abbé des Fontaines ; un Supplement a cet Effai ; des Stances 
fur les Poetes Epiques, Gc. Gc. recueillis G redigés par M.D * *, de 
C***, s2mo. (Paris ) 
An ufelefs compilation and re-publication of fome good pieces, 
often printed before, and fome indifferent ones hardly worth being 
printed at all. 


Le Satire de A. Perfio Flacco, e la Satira di Sulpieno, tra/potate al 
Verfo Italiano ¢ con varie Annotazioni tliuftrate da Marco Aurelie 
Sorano, Patrizio Veneto. 8wo. _(Vinetia,) 


Another, fomewhat more laborious, though not much more ufe- 
ful compilation. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POETRY, 


Poems on various Subje&s. By Eliza Reeves. 4to. 105. 64. fewed, 
Dilly. 
HEN a fair lady fays a rude thing, a gentleman never 
refents; when fhe fays a foolifh one, he never laughs at 
it; and when a lady publifhes a colle€tion of very indifierent 
“poems, a critic of any politenefs or civility will never ridicule 
or expofe them. We thall only, therefore, obferve, that the fol- 
lowing little piece, which we have felected out of 320 pages, is 
not without fome degree of poetical merit. 
‘ The Chaplet. 
‘ While bees fip nectar from the rofe, 
And zephyrs court my fwain’s repofe, 
Beneath the woodbine fhade ; 
I'll twine a chaplet for his brows, 
_ Of ev’ry lovely flow’r that grows, 
By nature fragrant made, 
« The myrtle’s never-fading green, 
With laurel wove each branch between, 
My lafting truth fhall prove : 
While jefs’min’s virgin whitenefs fhows, 
How pure the fource from whence it flows, 
And paints my fpotlefs love. 
* Sleep on, lov’d youth, while I prepare 
This wreath, to bind thy flowing hair 
In nature’s lovely band : 
So may our hearts united be, 
If fo much blifs is meant for me, 
When I receive thy hand.” 


Farther this deponent fayeth not. 


Heroic Epifile from Serjeant Bradthaw, in the Shades, to John 
Dunning, Ef. gto. is. Wilkie. 
Ecce iterum Crifpinus—More Heroic Epiftles! The author of 
this would make us believe that there is a great fimilitude be- 
tween the two characters mentioned in the title-page, though, 
in truth, Mr. Dunning is no more like ferjeant Bradfhaw than 
this writer is like Pope; both the poetry and the argument be- 
‘ing equally contemptible, as our readers will fee by the follow 
ing lines, which are as good as any in the whole poem. 
‘ If wrong your premifes, increafe the cry 
In juft proportion to the falfity : 
» Let abftraét propofitions ftun the ear, 
Which ftrike at once, and free difcuffion fear ; 
And truths, felf-evident, which ftand aloof, 
Abhor debate, and dread the touch-of proof : 
Then argue ftoutly, every doubt remove, 
And facts unproveable from pamphlets prove.’ 
Good heaven! what a world do we live in, where fuch poor 
witlings as thefe are fuffered to arraign the principles, and tear 
in pieces the mof refpe€table characters. 
e TT. Lufus 
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Lufus Nature ; or, the Sports of Nature: a Poem. 41% 6d, T. 


Evans, Paternofter-row, 


The author of thefe verfes, who, as he informs us in the firk 
page, {weetly fings ' 
* of Nature’s wild excurfions in her freaks, 
When fhe eccentric into frolic breaks,” 
has taken fome pains to convince us, that a man may be a very 
good naturalift, and a very bad poet. He talks about grape-fhot 
granaries of hail, embroidery and fringes of ice : 
* of various forms the ftones, 
Shap'd like triangles, pyramids, and cones; 
And thole of greater breadth faw’d o’er and o'er 
Retaining curious draughts thro’ ev’ry pore ;— 
Of various petrifaétions on the hills, 
Shells of all forts, of cockles, oyfters, {quills.* 


If our readers have feen all thefe pretty fports, they need not con- 
fult this poem ; and if they have not, they may read this poem 
all their lives, without being better acquainted with them. 


DP Be wee 2) ee 


A Widow and no Widow. A dramatic Piece of three A&s. ds it 
avas performed at the Theatre-royal in the Hay-market, in the 
Year 1779. Written by Paul Jodrell, M7. 4. 8vo. 15.64. Conant. 


The late Samuel Foote, Efq. of facetious memory, was the 
only perfon of his time who could attack and turn into ridicule 
private characters with impunity, Mr. Jodrell, in the piece be- 
fore us, has taken the liberty to tread in his fteps, and imitated 
his ftyle and manner with fome degree of fuccefs. Dr. Alfred, 
Splafh the bookfeller, and Peg Pennyworth, the principal per- 
fonages in this little drama, are drawn from the life, and the ori- 
ginals known to many, This gives a‘double zeft to the poig- 
nancy of the fatire, as thofe who are acquainted with the real 
characters receive an additional pleafure, and derive a kind of 
reflected confequence to themfelves, by pointing out the fimili- 
tude of features, and defcribing the picture to others, Exclufive 
of this local and temporary merit, we may venture to recommend 
this comedy to our readers, as-abounding in lively ftrokes of 
wit and humour, which fet off a ridiculous plot, and make no 
difegreeable entertainment. The dedication to Nogopy is a ftale 
device, and badly executed. 


Fire and Water! A Comic Opera: in two A&s. Performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in the Hay-market. By Miles Peter Andrews. 
Svo 1s. Cadell. 

Thefe two elements, which are feldom very good friends, feem 
here, by Mr.- Andrews’s chemical fkill, to unite cordially, and 
trengthen each other. There isa vein of pleafantry and humour 
running through this opera, which, as it could not fail of fecar- 
ing applaufe upon the ftage, will recommend it alfo to thofe who 
gre inclined to laugh in the clofet. The charatters are natural and 

L 3 well 
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well fupported, and the dialogue not ill-written. The follows 
ing ballad, extraéted from the firfa&, as‘being much above the 
commonirun, in things of this kind, we hall infert forthe enter- 
tainment ofour readers. Nancy, the heroine of the piece, after 
faying, «I cannot perfuade myfelf, in return for your affection, 
to bring a beggar to your\arms,’ fings, . 7 
¢ For thee all.the hardthips of life I could bear, 
And brave the attacks of misfortune and care ; 
But care and misfortune my mind would fubdue, 
If the friend of my heart muft partake of them too, 
‘ Had Fate from its bounty propitioufly leat 
Enough but to furnith the cot of Content, - 
The diétates of Love in that cot I'd purfue, 
For the.triend of my heart would partake of it too. 
* But Nancy, with nought but her truth to endear, 
With nothing to lend to diftrefs but a tear, 
Can ne'er look for comfort with ruin in view, 
And the friend of her heart to partake of it too. 
The Manager in Difirsfi, A Prelude on opening the Theatre-Royal 
in the Hay-market, May 30, 1780. By George Colman, 
8vo. 1s, Cadell, 


As this is a mere temporary booth, ereéted during the time of 
the fair at the Hay-market, we are not to examine it by the 
firic&t rules of dramatic architecture. It anfwered, we hope, the 
end for which it was built, The materials were well fuited to the 
jntended time of its duration: and as it rofe with the fummer, 
which is now far advanced, it will probably alfo expire with it. 


Dee: Bin ott: tan ch ee 
A Complete Phyfico-M:dica! and Chirurgical Treatife on the Human 
Ey:: and a Demonjiration of Natural Vifton, The Wiole illuf- 
tiated with a Variety of fine Engraving;, reprefenting the Ana- 
remy of tlhe Eye, and the Infirumenis nectfary for the Chirurgical 
Disorders On anew Plan. Sy Peter Degravers, M.D, Pro- 
S:horof Anatomy and Phyftcology. gto, Al. 15 in boards. Law. 


The author acquaints us, that when he wrote this Treatife in 
French, he formed the defign of tranflating it into Eoglifh, and 
of having the verfion reyifed by a perfon who was competent to 
the tafk. But having met with none who could preferve the 
fenfe, ip reforming the ftyle, he was under the neceffity of taking 
the charge upon himfelf, He mentions this as an apology for 
the grammatical errors that may be found in the work, and 
which indeed are too palpable xo efcape the obfervation of any 
reader. We cannot help regretting, that a work, which mutt 
have coft:the author confidergble labour and expence, fhould be 
introduced.o..the world in {> unfortunate a manner, as totally 
precludes its, favourable reception even among the moft candid. 
The book. may probably afford fatjsfaion in French; but the 
prefent verfion violates the idiom of our language in fo many in- 
flances, that it is not jikely.to be perufed by an Enghifh reader 
with that degrée of attention which is neceffary com prehend- 
jng a f.ientific treatife, and examining its principles. 

— Tia 
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en ee ee ee ae a” ae ee 
The Hiftory of the Roman. Catholics. Sve. 1s. 6d. Bull. 


This pamphlet contains an account of the Jaws relating to the 
Roman Catholics in England, the Proteftant: Affociation, the 
rife, progrefs, and effects of the late riots at Edinburgh, Lon- 
don, and Bath; the commitment of Lord George Gordon to the 
Tower, &c.\ It is written in an incorrect and vulgar ftyle; yet, 
we muit confefs, we have met with fome paflages in it, which 
have afforded us entertainment. For inftance: 

‘ This meeting (viz. that of the Affociators in St. George's Fields) 
was a collection of the worft dreffed people imaginable, fome of them 
without a rag about their neck;—In fhort, a group of lew people 
of all occupations, with difhevelled hair, long beards, foul linen, 
and ragged cloaths—few of them were drefled :—they had not taken 
time to drefs, but came dire&tly from their work ;—there were 
only five ruffled fhirts in all the affembly, whereof Lord George and 
his two fecretaries were three.” 

He muft have no humour in his foul, who does not find him- 
felf difpofed to laugh at this ridiculous defcription. 


- ty SO 8. ie 


The M:fiah. Being the Prophecies concerning Him methodized, 
witb. their Accomplifbments, By Thomas Barker. 800. 2:5. 
Od. fewed. White. 


This compilation contains all the prophecies in the Old and 
New ‘Feftament relative to the Meifliah, to his difciples, his 
forerunner John. the Baptift, the rejeftion of the Jews, the 
calling of the Gentiles, the fpeedy and extenfjve propagation of 
the gofpel, the deftruction of Jerafalem, &c. digefted under 
proper heads, and illuftrated by fome fhort obfervations at».the 
end of each fection. 

The reader has, in this work, a fummary view of all the pro- 
phetical texts of any conféquence, which either have been, or 
may be produced in defence of Chriftianity.; and he is at once 
referred to the fubjeét of his enquiry by a ufeful Index. 


Letters from Baron Haller to bis Daughter, on the Truths of the 
Chrittian Religion. fmall 8vo. 45. Murraye 


The name of Haller * is well known as a phyfician, and a me- 
dical writer, by his many excellent publications. In this work 
he appears under the more amiable charailer of an affectionate 
parent, and a good Chriltian, 

In the earlier part of his life he is faid to have had fome 
doubts concerning the objeéts of the Chriftian faith. But in 
thefe Letters he appears to have no fcruples of that nature, 

Though he does not always purfue his argument in that clear, 
connected, and progreffive order, which makes the deepeft im- 
prefion on the mind; and.though he is fometimes unneceffa- 





* Haller. was prefident of the Royal Society of Gottingen, from 
the time of its inititution, in 1734, till his death, which happened — 
ii 1777e J q 
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rily diffufe, and adopts theological notions, which are no 
longer maintained by rational divines, yet his work may be read 
with pleafure and advantage by the warmeft advocates of reafon, 
as it contains many excellent obfervations, and fome argaments 
which have not been fo well illuftrated by others, 

In the following paffage the Baron has fallen into a grofs 
miftake. 

‘This was Jefus of Nazareth, born in Bethlehem, defcended from 
David,—whole parents, in the reign of Domitian, were expofed to 

reat danger, becaule of their fon, and who efcaped death by reafon 
of their poverty and abjeét condition. > P. 328. 
Domitian came to the empire in the year of our Lord 81; and, 
according to Eufebius, Chron. p. 164, ordered thofe to be flain 
who were deftended from David, in the year 97. But at that 
time we cannot fuppofe our Saviour’s parents to have been alive, 
without the greateft abfurdity. The baron feems to have had a 
confufed idea of the flory related by Hegefippus, when he wrote 
this paragraph. See before, p. gt. 


CONTROVERSIAL 


The Progrefs and Epablifbment of Chriftianity, in Reply to the Fif- 
teenth Chapter of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
By George Laughton, D.D. gto. 15. 6¢. Law. 

Mr. Gibbon having afligned fome improper caufes for the ra- 
pid and extenfive propagation of Chriflianity, this writer points 
‘out the true caufes, or fuch as are more honowrable and ade- 
quate to that aftonifhing effet. Dr. Laughton appears to bea 
man of learning ; but 1f he had purfued his argument in a more 
eafy, clofe, and familiar manner, his performance would have 
been more agreeable and fatisfaftory. 


fin Addrefs to Dr. Pricey, upon. bis Do&rine of Philofphical Ni- 
Sty Mufirated. By Jacob Bryant, E/g. 8ao, 25. Cadell, 


“Af the controverfy concerning Neceffity had not been already 
carried to a tedious extent, we fhould have given our readers a 
full view of the arguments advanced by the learned and refpect- 
‘able author of this Addrefs.* But as the cafe now ftands, we fhall 
refer the curious and inquifitive to Mr. Bryant’s publication, and 
‘only mention /ome of the principal points in debate. 

Dr. Prieftley afferts, that obiteforbical neceflity is perfedily 
confiftent with human freedom. * Mankind, he fays, have the 
power of doing whatever they pleafe:? Our author, onthe con- 
trary, maintains, that there can be no compromife between free- 
‘dom and neceffity ; and that the ‘dottor’s affertions are contra. 
dictory. | 

The fyftem of necefity is founded on a feries of events, or an 
‘jndiffolible chain of caafes and effeéts; but Mr, Bryant endea- 
vours to fhew, that this chain is frequently broken ; and thar 
there is nothing in it, which is‘neceffarily coercive. 

Dri Prieftley brings an-argument in favour of neceflity from the 
divine prefcience’; ;afferting, that, upon the doétrine of philofo- 
phical:derry, the Divine Being could not poflibly forefee what 
é would 
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would happen in his own creation. Mr. Bryant treats this notion 
as an abfurd and impious fuppotition. | 

Dr. Prieftley having ¢onfidered the propriety of rewards and 
punifhments, and the foundation of praife and blame, on the 
{cheme of neceffity, his antagonift endeavours to prove, that 
where a man is not his own mafter, he is net refponfible for his 
aétions ; and where he is not accountable for his ations, he can- 
not juftly be the object either of reward or punifhment. * How, 
fays he, is praife confiftent with neceflity ? and how can any pre- 
fent view of things at all affeét the will, which is antecedently 
determined? If the mind has a propenfity to any virtuous acs 
tion, it was unavoidably impreffled upon it, according to your 
principles. Whence then the claim to merit and to praife ?” 

Dr. Prieftley fpends fome pages in fhewing the moral influence 
of the doctrine of neceffity, and the happy confequences which 
refult from it... Mr. Bryant inquires, what thefe happy confe. 
quences may poflibly be: but he does not find that his opponent 
has advanced any thing fatisfa¢tory on this head: and indeed it 
is moft probable that thefe pretended advantages are only ima- 

inary, 

Dr. Prieftley having made it a queftion, in what fenfe God may 
be confidered as the author of fin, his opponent thus expoftulates 
with him on the tendency of his hypothefis : 


‘ There is only an alternative, that God either is, or is not, the 
author of fin: and however you may foften things at fetting out, 
you at laft determine, that he is fo in every fenfe, “ by making him 
the proper caufe of all evil,” p.125- In this place you go fo far ag 
to fay, that as all evils are fubfervient to greater good, ‘every thing, 
without diftinétion, may be fafely afcribed to God,” p. 115. Surely, 
Sir, this is as rafh, as it is fhocking. How can a perfon of the-Jeat 
reverence towards his Creator fuppofe, that the God of all goodnefs 
and jultice, as well as of all purity and holinefs, fhould have decreed 
theft, murder, parricide, and every fpecies of cruelty? That he 
fhould have ordained and appointed pollution, filth, inceft, and - 
every unnatural defire, directed every evil affection of the mind, 
and, with a high hand, carried every crime into execution? De 
not, Sir, think it any want of fortitude in me, if I tremble at the 
bare recital : for it is palt expreffion fhocking to conceive the horrid 
confequences, which neceflarily follow from your principles.” 


Dr. Prieftley maintains, that the fcriptures are favourable to 
the doétrine of neceflity. His adverfary, on the contrary, in- 
fits, that the {criptures teach us a very different leffon. 

In the laft feétion the author endeavours to fhew, that the 
boafted dogtrine of philofophical neceflity, however it may be 
foftened and qualified, is no other than the unavoidable prede{- 
tination of the Calvinifts, and the fate of the Stoics; and confe- 
quently that it is by no means new, but has been long fince can- 
vafied and confuted. 


A Letter to Jacob Bryant, Efgssin Defence of Philofopbical Nece/- 


fity» By Jofeph Priefiley, LL.D. F. R. §. Sve. is. Johnfon. 
The author of the Addrefs having aflumed what Dr, Prieftley 


is pleafed to call ‘ a high tone of authosity,’ and ufed fome fe- 
vere 
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vere and acrimonious exprefiions; having, at the fame time, as 
he aflerts, miltaken or mifreprefented his meaning, the latter in- 
troduces his Defence with the following polemical] compliments. 


‘ ILcannot.do lefs than take fome public notice of an Addrefs ta 
me from a perfon fo.dillinguifhed in the republic of letters as Mr. 
Bryant ;.and_ had your Jetter been uniformly refpeéful, I thould 
have thought mylelf honoured by it, though you had differed from 
mie eyer fo much in opinion, and had even expreffed ever fo much 
abhorrence of the doétrine I have maintained. But when you com- 
plinient me in fome places, and load me with abufe in others, tax- 
ing me with felf-fufficiency, arrogance, infincerity, impiety, and 
infidelity; and treat me with ridicule and farcafm throughout, I 
think that, on the balance, but little remains due to you on that 
fcore; though, perhaps, any kind of wotice from Mr. Bryant mutt 
be fome honour. 

“It is, however, I affure you, Sir, your name only, together 
with the folicitation of fome friends, that induces me to take any 
notice of your Addrefs ; and had’ not a letter to me from yourfelf 
accompanied the pamphlet, which is anonymous, I really believe I 
fhould not even havejread more than a page or two in the whole work, 

‘So grofs, Sir, and fo uniform has-been your mifconception of 
the whole fubject, in all its parts, and fo ftrange has been your mif- 
apprehenfion of my. meaning throughout, that I think myfelf jufti- 
fied in faying, that I have not found one pertinent obfervation in 
the whole piece. Your flyle is alfo affectedly rhetorical, and on that 
account exceedingly improper for controverfy, 

* Had there not been an air of ferioufnefs in fome parts of your 
work (though rhetorical declamation is not the natural expreffion 
of ferioufneis) and had you not begun with affuring me, that the 
doétrine of neceffity was ‘* a fubjeét you had much confidered, and 
that-you had even long ago, for your private fatisfaction, written 
down your thoughts upon it,’’ and alfo faid, * when you took my 
treatife in hand, you formed a refolution not to be too hafty in your 
conclufions, but to read it over with that attention and care which 
every thing deferves.that proceeds from a perfon fo jultly celebrated 
(you are pleafed to fay) as Dr. Prieftley ;” I fhould have been apt to 
imagine, that the pamphlet had beena mere jeu d’efprit, written by 
way of an experiment, totry how much abfurdity might he paffed 
upon. the public under the fan¢ction of fuch a name as yours. 

-* Finding the work to be really your own, that hypothefis muft 
be fet afide ;:and I am obliged to have recourfe to fome other. But 
the fact is fo extremely ftrange, that I do not know whether any 
thing that has occurred to me will throw any light upon it. Two 
of. my conjectures are all that Lthall mention. The firft is, that 
though you fay, you formed a refolution not to be too hafty in your 
conclufions, you did not really execute it. The other is, thar you 
have been fo bewildered in this bufinefs, that you have neither becn 
able to preferve your temper, nor retain the perfect ufe of your fa- 
culties. “For you ‘fay, p. 13, ‘* Your arguments confound, rather 
than convince; fo that believe mae, good Sir, I fcarcely know where 
I am, or'upon what ground | ftand.”. 7 

¢ Upon the whoie, this foluvion, fuggefied by yourfelf, appears 
the maft probable. Indeed, Sir,,in this region of metaphyfics, you 
have quite loft yourfeif. You do wot know where you are, or oa 
what ground You ftand ;- as Pinave little doubt of fully fatisfying all 
‘competent judges of whe fabjeG,-and perhaps even yourfelf; though, 
contidering yourage, and yous jeng Rudy of this fubject, 1 canner 
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promife my/felf much fuccefs, in my attempts to difentangle and new” 
arrange your ideas, : 

* As to myfelf, I may, to be fure, be miftaken, but I think that, 
with refpect to this fubjeét, and your addrefs to me relating to it, 
I do know perfeétiy well where I am, and on what ground I 
ftand. My only difficulty is how to place in the cleareft light a va- 
riety of fallacies and miftakes, that are fufficiently manifeftt in every 
light. It is this choice that breeds all my caxe. This, Sir, though 
you may think it faid lightly, I fhould not advance at random. My 
letter to you, as well as yours to me, will be open to the public; 
and my reputation (which I muft fuppofe to be as great as you re- 
prefent it) is at ftake.” 


The firft fe&tion is employed in fettling fome few points, re- 
fpeCting the candour of the two controverfialifts. The fecond is 
a ftate of the argument, which, Dr. Prieftley affirms, his adver- 
fary appears never to have rightly apprehended. 


¢ It is not, he fays, that a man has no will at all, or that he can- 
not do whatever he wills or pleafes; but that his volitions are defi- 
nite in definite circumitances. Therefore, though a man exerts a 
real and proper volition, it is fo circumf{cribed by the circumftances 
or motives under which it is made, that it cannot be otherwife than 
it is.” 

He goes on: 


‘© Who, you fay, p. 39, ever afferted that the mind was never 
under any influence, and that the will was not determined by mo- 
tives.” What could any neceflarian fay more to his own purpole? 
For my own part, I cannot exprefs my own principles in more pro- 
per, or more decifive language. 

‘ But you add, ‘* the great queftion is, whether thefe motives are 
coercive, whether their influence be irrefiftible; fo that the mind 
has no power of eleétion, and cannot by any means reject. You 
will tell me this is owing toa ftronger motive, which overcomes the 
weaker, ‘This I fhall not controvert.” Then, let me tell you, Sir, 
there is nothing in the. whole bufinefs that you can contrevert,’ that 
will be to any purpofe. 

‘But I muft take in what you fubjoin. * All I now fay is, what- 
ever influence there may be, we are bleffed with reafon, to confider 
and judge, and have a power to reject or to chufe.” But, Sir, does 
any neceflarian deny that man is endued with reafon ? So far is he 
from denying that confideration and judgment precede volition, and 
direé&t it, that this is the very circumftance that his fcheme requires, 
in order to exclude felf-determination, which it effectually does. 
Indeed, Sir, here you are got upon clear neceflarian ground, though, 
being unfortunately bewildered, as you truly fay of yourfelf, you 
know not where you are,’ 


In treating of the chain of caufes, Dr. Prieftley fays: 


‘¢ You, indeed, tell me, Sir, p. 25, that every thought is prede- 
termined, and in every a€t of volition I am forcibly impelled, fo 
that I could not, in any inftance, have made my election otherwife 
than I have done. Every movement of the mind, you fay, arifes 

from a prefling uneafinefs.” ‘By the way this is not what I fay, but 
' what Mr. Locke fays. “ This theory may appear fpecious, but it 
feems to run counter to all experiences ; and the contrary, if I mif- 
take not, is felf-evident. I fit at this inftant at my éafe, in a calm 
and difpaffionate hate of mind, as you are pleafed, Sir, to —- 
mend. 
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mend. I perceive myfelf at full liberty, and know not of any ex” 
ternal impulfe to determine me either in my thoughts or actions. 
} purpofe to move, but antecedently examine whether I am under 
any bias or neceflity, or directed by any foreign power. I find 
none. -In the vaft feries of caufes, fo often mentioned, I do not 
perceive one that will have any fhare in the effect which I am 
about to produce. The whole originates in myfelf, whether I move 
my body, or my arm, or am_content with extending a finger. The 
hke appears in refpect to my thoughts. Iam here equally free, and 
among the various obje&ts which are ready at my call, I arbitrarily 
chufe thofe to which my fancy leads me. You tell me every thought 
is an effect, and that it is connected with a prior idea, by which it 
was produced, I cannot fee any fach uniform affinity or correfpon- 
dence, and to give a proof of my liberty and independence, I will 
for once expatiate freely, and produce a feries of unconneéted ideas 
from my own imagination. I accordingly, without any prefiing 
uneafinefs, think of a tree, of time, of the ocean, of darknefs, of a 
cone, of truth, of a tower, of probability, of Therfites, of love, of 
Epidaurus, of Socrates, of a mole, of cafuiftry, of the Iliad, of 
Oraheite, of Tenterden {teeple; of a mole, of a moufe-trap. In 
doing this I did not find that I wag reftrained by any law of nature, 
or impelled by any foreign power.. Nor can I at laf perceive that 
thefe defultory thoughts have the leaft connection with one another, 
much lefs with any prior ideas. You affure me that they muft un- 
avoidably have a reference, and that they are dependent upon others 
which have preceded. In fhort, according to your principles, they 
arofe fo neceffarily in my mind, that four days hence, or five years 
hence, in the fame circumftances, and with the fame difpofition, I 
fhould infallibly make the very fame choice. But this feems con- 
trary to experience: for though I am as precifely in the fame cir- 
cumftances as we can fuppofe any man to be, and likewife in the 
fame difpofition of mind; yet after an interval of a very few mi- 
nutes, Tam not able to go over a fourth part of this feries. And, 
however cogent the neceffity may be, Ican recollect very little more 
than the mole, and the moufe-trap.”” 

‘ You think, Sir, that the curious aflortment of ideas you have 
prefented us with had no connettion, mediate, you muft mean, or 
immediate, But odd as you, who appear to know fo little of the 
human mind, may think it, Ihave no doubt but they really had.: 
Are you fure that you have omitted no other ideas, that might con- 
nect thofe that you have produced? Or, which you may better re- 
colleé&t, did you at firlt fet them down exaétly in the order in which 
they now ftand? Were not the words dove and a tower a little nearer 
together, and did not the ftory of Hero and Leander occur to you ; 
and are you quite fure that nothing {queezed in between the mo/e and 
the moufe-trap ? 

‘ You fay you have placed yourfelf as precifely in the fame cir- 
cumitances as we can fuppofe any man to be, and likewife in the 
fame difpofition of mind. But, Sir, what you may fuppofe to he 
the fame, may not be precifely fo 3 anda very flight alteration in 
the difpofition of your mind, perhaps the pofition of your body, 
may put the mole in the place of the moufe-trap, or, vice verfa.’ 

in {peaking of the diviné prefcience, Dr, Priefttey fays: 

‘ Nothing canbe feen to be what it is not, becaufe it wouid then 
be what it js not.—If this be juft, it muft be true, and no prefump- 
thon to affert, that the Deity himfelé cannot fze that to be.certain, 
which is in itfelf contingent, or that to be contingent, which is ab- 
jgiutely certain.’ 3 
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He adds: 

‘ Mr. Hobbes’s argumentis a very plain one, Yet it might, per- 
haps, have been better expreffed as follows: “* Whatever God pur- 
pofes to accomplifh by means of men, they, if they be poffeffed of a 
felf-determining power, may frultrate. In which cafe God mut 
either never foretel any thing, or declare that a thing thal! come to 
pals, which, for any thing that he can tell, may never come to pafs 
at all.”’ ‘ 

Here we beg leave to obferve, that if the Deity fees into alt 
futurity (and who can prefcribe any limits to infinite, wifdom ?) 
as we fee what is immediately prefent, Hobbes’s argument is of 
no weight, and only founded on our ignotance of the divine 
foreknowlege. 

In the next fection the author defends himfelf againft thecharge 
of infidelity, and concludes in this manner: 

‘ The very poor figure you have made in this bufinefs (fo little 
judgment accompanying a boundlefs imagination) makes me fulfpe& 
more than I ever did before, that there may be fomething amifs 
with your fyftem of mythology. The building you have reared has 
a fair front, the decorations are fine, and many of the rooms, I 
doubt not, are well proportioned; but I fufpeét the foundation ; 
and it-is very poffible that, in fome of my rambles, which are pretty 
various and excurfive, I may take a walk that way, in order to take 
a nearer view of it,’ 

If this menace fhould be put in execution, it may afford fome 
amufement to the cool by-ftander, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memoirs of the Rev. ifaac Watts, D. D. By Thomas Gibbons, 
D.D. 8ve. 6s. Buckland. , 

In our review of two volumes, lately publifhed *, intitled, 
‘ The Pofthumous Works of the late learned and reverend Ifaac 
Watts, D. D.’ we laid before our readers a fhort account of this 
eminent writer, extracted from that publication ; we fhall there- 
fore pafs over thefe Memoirs, without giving ourfelves the trou- 
ble of epitemizing their contents. 

The lives of many learned men, exclufive of their literary 
productions, may be comprifed in a few pages. The life of 
Dr. Watts is of this nature: he paffed his time in a peaceful re- 
tirement, in a faithful difcharge of his private duties, and his 
paftoral office, and in the publication of many valuable writings, 
in various departments of literature +. 

The author of thefe Memoirs, having given us an account of 
the life and charaéter of Dr. Watts, endeavours to fhew the ex- 
cellence of his compofitions, both in profe and verfe, by pro- 
ducing feveral paffages from his works. 

To thefe Memoirs he has fubjoined a confiderable number of 
fele& Letters, written to Dr, Watts by perfons of eminence at 
that time: as, the late archbifhop Secker, with whom he appears 
to have been acquainted in 1711; Dr. Hort, archbifhop of 
‘Tuam; Dr. Gibfon, bifhop of London; Frances, countefs of 





* Crit, Rev. Nov. 1779: t His works make fix vols. in quarto. 
Hert- 
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Hertford, aftetwards duchefs of Somerfet, and others. Thefe 
‘Letters, however, do not contain any thing either curious or im- 
ortant. 

In the Appendix the editor has given us a catalogue of Dr. 
Watts’s writings ; but he has not mentioned the fize of each 
trast, nor, which is certainly a defeét, afcertained the time in 
which they were firft publifhed. At the end of this catalogue he 
endeavours to fhew, that fome of the poems lately printed under 
the title of the Doétor’s Pofthumous Works, were publifhed be- 
fore; and that many of the reft are falfely afcribed to him. 

This work feems to be drawn up.with accuracy; but froma 
certain ftyle of writing, which is fometimes obfervable in the 
productions of diffenting minifters, it is probable that it will be 
more acceptable to the pious admirers of Dr. Watts than to 
readers of refined tafte and polite learning. 


A Fafbionable Day. 800. 358. Kearfly. 


This is a free tranflation, imitation, or paraphrafe, of an Ita- 
lian poem intitled J/ Matino et I] Mizzogiorno, and likewife of a 
French profe work called L’ Art de s’amufée a la Ville. Thefe are 
adapted and applied by the author (who, we hear, is a lady of 
quality) to Englifh manners, and feem meant to convey a fe- 
vere cenfure’ on the fafhionable mode of fpending, or rather 
thifpending time, as practifed in the polite world. The defign 
is apparently good, but the fatire is too weak and languid to 
have the defired effect. The ftyle throughout is diffufe, elabo- 
rate, and defultory ; fomething between verfe and profe, and 
confequently tedious and difguftful: There are, however, forhe 
ftrokes of general fatire, tolerably well pointed, amongft which 
is the following : 


¢ Formerly mankind were all equal. Thofe diftinétions of tlie 
poor and the rich, the vulgar and the noble, were not then, it 
feems, fo much as imagined. Guided by one common initing, they 
wandered through the wilds of nature, Either chance or neceflity 
led them to ftop, without choice and without preference, at the firft 
object which drew their indifferent attentions. Is it poffible, my 
fon, to believe this? They will even tell thee that thy primitive an- 
celtors, and the anceftors of this vile populace betook themfelves 
originally to flake their thirft at the fame ftreams, to gather fruits 
from thé fame trees, and to difport themfelves in the fame fhade. 
Cloathed all in the fame rude manner with the fkins of their theep, 
they retired, after their favage enjoyments, into one common cave 
to tafte the bleffing of repofe. Their fole employment was to avoid 

ain. Defire it had not yet entered jnto their hearts to conceive. 

¢ But this uniformity {oon became tirefome to the gods. For the 
purpofe of introducing an agreeable variety, Pleafure was ordered 
to defcend.on earth. Such as the god of love is fometimes feen on 
bis wanton flight to Paphos; fuch appeared this friendly divinity, 
as he defcended from the emperean, and, hovering in the air, 
lighted from his rainbow wing upon a heaven-kiffing hill. Nature, 
though yet ignorant of his powers, received him with a fmile. The 
fanning of his wings has already added, to the zephyrs frefhnefs, 
and to the flowers perfume. The nymph, whopours her were 
rom 
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from the top of yonder hill, contrives to make it®murmur with a 
found more lulling. By his fide flutter Sport.and Laughter. His 
lips breathe ambrofia, and invite the Graces to fettle on them, Frons 
his languifhing and ‘half-clofed eyes are emitted {parks of electricity 
which mark his paflage through the air. At length, Oh fortunate 
earth! thou art fenfible of his firtt foottteps, which gently kifs the 
flowers upon thy heights. How beautifal are his feet upon thy 
mountains! <A gentle thivering {preads itfelf by degsees over thy 
bofom, and agitates thy whole frame. -Thus,'in the broiling heat 
of the dog-ftar, after hearing the diftant thunder roufe himfelf from 
his cave, approach us by degrees, and alarm aifrighted Echo in her 
wood, we behold with joy the defcent-of the fruitful thower which 
rejoices the flowers and the birds, and reitores life to exhauted 
nature. 

Happy mortals, you whom Jupiter formed of purer clay, for whom 
he created organs more delicate, and more aétive fluids! You firft 
perceived the gentle influence of this new divinity, who defcended 
to reign on earth. At the fame moment your aftonifhed hearts be- 
came fenfible of the agitation of defire. Defire purified your tafte, 
taught you to diftinguith the objects by which it might be fatisfied, 
and infpired you with the means of acquiring their poffeflion, | 

‘ How would it have been poffible for the delicate and. fenfible 
fouls of fafhion to have exifted any longer connected with a vile po- 
pulace, whofe ftiff and rigid nerves experience no trembling at the 
touch of Pleafure ; and who, like their kindred ox that traces with 
flow fteps his weary furrow, are fenfible only of thy goad, Neceffity ? 
Let them, with the ox, drag on a laborious life in forrow and in 
mifery—they are only born for flavery. But thou, my fon, my hero, 
who art defcended from thefe illuftrious anceftors, the ‘roots of 
whofe pedigree are loft in the dark and unfathomable depths of hif- 
tory—thou, who collecteft into one focus all their virtues and-ac- 
complifhments, enjoy that pre-eminence to which thou art lifted by 
the gods, who are always juft; and let mankind at large, who are 
only made to labour, facrifice their ftrength to thee, who knowetft fo 
well to turn it to thy pleafure.” 

This fpecimen is not unfavourable ; and if the whole work had 
been executed with equal fpirit, it might have afforded an agree- 
able evening’s entertainment. But (however people of more 
rank and fortune than of fenfe and tafte may flatter thé author), 
it is, in general, a very moderate performance, 


A Tour to the Caves, in the Environs of Ingleborough axd Settle, 
in the Weft Riding of Yorkthire. .8vo- 25.6d. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. 

As this publication is, we believe, the firft that has appeared 
on the fubje&t; and contains an authentic account of all the 
places, which the author undertakes to defcribe, it is no impro- 
per appendix toa fmall tract, publifhed in 1778, intitled, A 
Guide to the Lakes; and cannot but be acceptable to thofe who 
purpofe to makea fubterranean tour thro’ the caves of Yorkfhire. 


Choix de Livres Francois, 2 PU/age de Ja Feune Noblefi, Se. Par 
Mr. Le jeune, Maitre-é:-Arts, dans PUniverfité de Paris. Sve. 
gs. in boards. Elmfly. 

An account of the moft celebrated romances and novels, hii- 
tories, and poctical produQiogs, in the French language: with 
the 
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she names of their refpective authors, and their charaéter in the- 


républic of letters. 
.. This is aw entertaining and ufeful work, very properly calcu- 
lated for young people, who wifh to make a good collection of 
French books. j 

We want a work of the fame nature, pointing out a proper 
choice of Englith writers, for the ufe of ladies and gentlemen, 
who have had a posite education. 

It would be fome little improvement, if the years in which each 
author was born and died, were fubjoined to his name. 


Microfcopie Obfervations ; or, Dr. Hooke’s wonderful Difcoveries 
by the Microfeope, illuftrated by ibirty-three Copper-plates, cu- 
rioufly engraved. Folio. 125, in boards. Wilkinfon. 


It being almoft eighty years fince Dr. Hooke’s Micrographia 
was publifhed, the work is now become extremely fcarce, But, 
valuable as it muft be confidered by the lovers of natural hiftory, 
there are fome ftrong reafons for not printing a new edition of it. 
In the firit place it is obferved, that when the Micrographia was 
publifhed, a verbofe and diffufe way of writing was in fathion, 
which would be now reckoned tedious and dihaftefal, Jn the 
next place, there then alfo, as had for ages before, almoft uhi- 
verfally prevailed the doétrine of equivecal generation, or a 
fpoataneous production of many fpecies of minute living crea- 
tures, as well as vegetables, without any other parents than ac- 
cident and putrefaction. On thofe accounts it was judged pro- 
per not to reprint the Micrographia, but rather to give fome fhort 
and plain defcriptions of the reprefentations it contains. For 
carrying this purpofe into execution, it has fortunately hap- 
pened, that almoit all the copper-plates, which Dr. Hooke, at 
a great expence, caufed to be engraved for the illuftration of 
his Microfcopic Obfervations, and which are, perhaps, the 
more valuable part of the work, have been well preferved. Se- 
ven, we are told, were wanting to complete the fet; but thofe 
are fupplied by exact copies, little or nothing inferior to the 
originals. This volume, therefore, coniifts of thirty-three cop- 
per-plates, curicufly engraved, with an explanation fo well di- 
gefled and concife, as muft greatly facilitate the refearches of the 
philofophical enquirer, Another material circumftance in favour 
of this work is, that almoft the half of it contains difcoveries or 
obfervations made fince Dr. Hocke’s time. In a word, thisvo- 
lume has fuch merit, as mult afford the moft ample gratification 
to thofe who are defirous of profécuting microfcopic obfervations. 


Thoughts in Proje and Verfe, farted in bis Walks, by John Hope. 
Svo,. Goldf{mith. 


The greater part of this mifcellany has formerly appeared in 
the public papers, under the title of the Leveller. From the 
whole it is evident, that Mr. Hope is a gentleman of humour, 
and qualified to afford not only entertainment but infiroction, 
fhould he puyrfue in the clofet the Thoughts which he fafts in 
“his Walks. & 


























